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CHAPTER I. 

Far away, up among the hills of one of our 
northern New England States, where neither steam 
engine, nor telegraph, telephone, electric light, 
nor any of the more common so-called modern im- 
provements@ exist, the little town of Sherburne 
sleeps in primitive beauty and stillness; and its 
simple inhabitants work out their peaceful lives, 
only hearing afar off, as it were, the din and con- 
fusion of the great world beyond. 

Sherburne Holler ”’ as it is called thereabouts, 
is a narrow strip of land hedged in on both sides 
by high hills; in the valley lie the meadows, with 
the little crooked brooks winding through, and on 
the hills are the pasture lands, where feed the 
flocks. There the timber grows too, and when a 

) Sherburne man wishes to build a house, he digs a 
trench down the mountain side, fells the big pines, 
and slides them down to the plain below, where 
they are loaded, taken to the mill and sawed into 
boards. ‘ 

There are many noisy cataracts and waterfalls 
amung the mountains, which come tumbiing down 
the rocky heights, and in spring especially they 
seem to fill the whole world with their roar. It is 
asolemn place—solemn in sight and sound—and 
nature and nature’s God seem to be everywhere 
present, keeping a silent, brooding watch upon the 
plains. 

Nestling warmly among the meadows, is the lit- 
tle farm known to Sherburne foiks, as the “ Wid- 
der Ruggles’ farm.” The widow is dead now, but 
the family still occupy the place, and it retains the 
old name. The house is poor and small and old, 
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but there is a comfortable home-like look about it 
that recommends it at once to the stranger. 

The family consists of five persons: Aunt Nancy, 
a much loved but dependent relative on the 
mother’s side; Hester, the eldest daughter, Rosy, 
John and Jerry. Jerry is the youngest—a bright, 
active little fellow of eight years; he may be seen 
now, as our story opens, driving the cows down 
the steep side hill back of the house. He whistles 
a merry tune as he goes running and leaping 
along, or stops to shy a stone at a venturesome 
squirrel; a sturdy little fellow is he, and his bare 
brown feet and legs are seemingly proof against 
the thistles and stubble in the way. Arrived at 
the barnyard, he hastily lets down the bars, turns 
in the cows, and runs into the house. 

“ Now Jerry,” protests a kind old voice as the 
boy enters, “ do go and wipe your feet! I’ve jest 
got this floor mopped, and I wish you wouldn't 
come trackin’ it all over the fust thing!” 

«Oh Aunt Nancy, I didn’t mean to, sure pop!” 
says Jerry, retreating pell-mell to the shed door, 
where he makes a great show of scraping and 
cleaning his feet on the mat. “ Ain’t supper most 
ready? I’m hungry ’s a bear! Where's Hester?” 

“In here,” said a sweet voice from an inner 
room, and he ran to find his sister. 

Hester stands by the one small window, looping 
back the clean white curtains which she has just 
finished putting up. The boy runs to her, hangs 
upon her fondly, and she gives him a kiss. 

«“ Oh Hester, don’t the room look nice! I guess 
Rosy will like it, don’t you ?” 

«Yes, I think she will,” said his sister, with 
a happy, satisfied smile, which Aunt Nancy, that 
moment entering the room, reflects upon her own 
round good-natured face. 

“TI must say, Hester,” said she with her head 
on one side and shutting up one eye, the better to 
get the effect, “them curtin’s is complete, and 
nothin’ in the world but cotton cloth with a strip 
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0’ turkey red for trimmin’, nother! It does beat 

all! But I shoultn’t a’ took down them picters o’ 
the presidents, they looked so kinder orderly some- 
how, hangin’ in a row around the rcom: ten of ’em, 
w’an’t there ?” 

“Yes,” says Jerry “and the death-bed o’ 
Washington besides. Rosy always ‘hated ’em— 
used to say they gave her the nightmare.” 

“They were not very cheerful pictures for a 
sleeping-room, certainly,” said Hester. “This 
pretty landscape now is only a colored print, and 
the group of figures I cut out of Godey’s Magazine; 
but they are pleasant to look at, and good of their 
kind at least.” 

“Oh, they’re well enough,” allowed Aunt 
Nancy, “but ain’t it bout time ter set the table ? 
the stage ‘Il be along purty soon.” 

Hester gave one last look at the room: there 
were braided mats upon the floor, there was a 
comfortably-cushioned rocking-chair, a little stand, 
with a pretty lamp-mat on it and a few books, and 
a snowy-white bed. 

The red and white of the new curtains gave to 
the whole a bright and cheerful look. On the 
mantel there was a plaster figure of the infant 
Samuel that they had all loved as children, a 
China dog and horse they had shared together, 
and other little treasures dear to their childish 
hearts and carefully preserved. 


« Rosy will like it,” said Hester, giving the bed © 


one parting pat; and then they went out and shut 
the door. 

Jerry suddenly disappeared, but before they had 
finished laying the supper-table, he came rushing 
breathless into the room, his hands full of golden 
rod and asters, 

«* Don’t you know how Rosy always liked these ?” 
Said he eagerly. “She used to have ’em in her 
vase all the fall. It was so dark I couldn’t see 
very well, but I knew just where we used to get 
them down by the pasture bars. Put them in her 
vase, won’t you?” 

«“ Why, yes; how nice!” said Hester. “I am 
so glad you thought of it,” and they went in, and 
put the favorites in the big glass vase under the 
looking-glass. Then all was complete. 

The supper-table was laid with extra care; the 
China sugar-bowl that was grandmother’s, and the 
silver spoon-holder sent all the way from Boston 
by ‘the summer boarder, shone conspicuously ; 
Aunt Nancy’s flour bread and golden butter, the 
honey and the “ plum sass ” were there, and when 
she had added a platter of cold “dz/ed dish,” she 
pronounced it a supper “good enough for any- 
body.” 

“Hooray!” cried Jerry from his post at the 
window, “here they come!” and he made a 
precipitous dive for the door, followed more 
decorously by Aunt Nany and his sister, as the 
stage came lumbering slowly up the road, and 
finally stopped in front of the house. 


A young man of perhaps sixteen years of 
alighted and:helped out a girl a year or two older, 
who flew to Hester’s arms, turning back for om 
moment however to give Aunt Nancy and lip 
Jerry a hasty hug and kiss. 

“Oh Hetty, Hetty, I am so glad—so gladm 
she cried, laughing amid her tears; and lookj 
into her lovely and radiant young face, no om 
could for a moment doubt it. 

They led her into the house, the young mg 
following, taken possession of by Jerry, who wa 
never far away from his big brother, when he wa 
at home. 

John was the elder brother—the «head of ‘the 
family ” as Rosy sometimes teasingly called him; 
and young as he was, that dignity seemed to g 
already upon his grave and handsome face. 

Meanwhile Aunt Nancy and Hester were help 
ing Rosy to take off her things as expeditiously 
her spasmodic huggings and kissings would alloy, 

“You deu act like a crazy creetur, Rosy,” said 
Aunt Nancy, mildly disapproving. “Do cam 
down and come to supper; it’s all ready ang 
waitin’.” 

“That we will, you dear old Mamsey,” said 
Rosy, giving her the old familiar pet name she 
liked the best, “and for my part, I’m hungry agg 
hyena !” 

So saying, she ran to the little looking-glass and 
smoothed her golden hair, and her plumage 
generally, in the charming way that pretty young 
girls have. e 

Jerry watched his sister’s movements with eyes 
wide open with admiration, and going up to her 
he timidly touched her dress. 

« Rosy,” he whispered, “what makes you look 
so awful pretty ?” 

They all laughed, and Rosy caught him in her 
arms, and smothered him with kisses. 


you think your sister Rosy’s pretty, do you? 
Well, I shouldn’t wonder if there was something 
in my pocket to pay you for your nice comple 
ment.” 

So saying she produced a paper of candy anda 
new jack-knife. More kisses and hugs from 
Jerry to pay for them, and then they went out f 
supper—and a happy supper it was. But Rosy 
often forgot to eat in feasting her eyes on the dear 
ones about her, and they could not look their fill 
into the lovely happy face of their darling. 

« You got up pooty well from your fever, didnt 
ye ?” said Aunt Nancy, considering the blooming 
face before her attentively. 


John was coming to fetch me home. But oh, 1 
was sick, and so miserable. I can’t tell you”— 
with a little savage gesture—* how I ated the 
mill and the city! I began very soon to feel tired 


all the time, and the heat was so dreadful, and 
the noise of the mill—oh, it tortured me so!—and 


«Oh you darling little rogue!” she cried. “§ 


* Oh yes, I got strong right away after I found ® 
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the stairs were so hard to climb, apd the smell of 
the oil and the greasy machinery, and the eternal 
clash, clash of the looms, and the horrible air, 
smothered and drove me nearly frantic. Even 
the air in the streets stifled me, and I did so long 
for a breath of fresh air from these dear old hills. 
Qh, you can’t urderstand—it was all so dreadful! 
For a long time before I had the fever I did not 
sleep well, and I often woke before light. To 
amuse myself I would try to imagine I heard the 
inorning concert of the birds, and the crowing of 
the old rooster at home. I would try to believe 
that you, Hester, were beside me in our own 
white bed, and for a moment I would be almost 
happy. Then that hateful bell would clang, 
clang, and I would have to drag myself out to 
another day's misery.” 

«Why, you was homesick, w’an’t ye, poor 
child ?” said Aunt Nancy, practically. 

Hester put her hand gently within Rosy’s, and 
gave it a sympathetic squeeze, and little Jerry 
slipped down from his seat, and went round to 
lean upon her lap. John’s grave face looked 
graver, but he made no sign. 

« Homesick,” repeated Rosy, with a little bitter 
laugh. “I should think I was: all the money in 
the world would not have kept me there a whole 
year if it hadn’t been for helping the family; but 
now I shall be just about as miserable if I can’t do 
something else to help right away,” a sudden 
shadow settling down upon her bright face. 

« Let us not think about it to-night; it will all 
come right,” said Hester. 

« J propose to support this family mzyself in fu- 
ture,” said John pompously ; “ think of the big job 
of chopping I have got for the winter ! ” 

Rosy laughed. “But how about the reading 
and the study ?” she said. 

“Oh, time enough for that in the long even- 
ings,” said John, as he rose and lit his lantern to 
go to the barn. 

“ Dear old Johnny,” said Rosy, regretfully, «he 
ought to have a better chance.” 

In their own room that night, the two sisters had 
a good long chat, after the manner of girls. 

Rosy praised the new curtains, went into rap- 
tures over Jerry’s flowers, and expressed herself as 
wholly delighted to be in their own cosy room 
again, 

« Although we are so poor, dear,” she said to 
Hester, “it seems different here in the country; 
even homely, common things seem nice enough, 
because nobody has anything very elegant ; but in 
the city it is not’ so, particularly in the matter of 
dress,” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but I’m sure, Rosy, you 


’ don’t need to care much for dress,” said Hester, 


looking fondly at her beautiful sister. 

“Oh, but I did care a great deal! I used to see 
the agent’s daughter riding about in her carriage 
dressed like a queen, and looking so proud and 


.| said Rosy emphatically. 


handsome,—and it made mz wretched when I 
thought of the difference in our lives! - Why 
should she fare so much better than 1? I tell you, 
it don’t seem right!” said Rosy bitterly. 

“TI suspect,” replied Hester, “that if we could 
look into her life and heart we should find no 
more happiness than we have ourselves; being 
used to all these fine things, she does uot look upon 
them as you do; and certainly all the rich people 
we know have their troubles—there is Miss Ar- 
buckle, now.” 

* Yes, but I think she is awfully silly. If I had 
the silk dresses and jewels and everything she has, 
I don’t believe all the men in the world could 
break my heart, or make it ache, either,” said Rosy 
with a toss of her head. 

“‘That’s because you never really cared about 
anybody, perhaps; when you do it will be differ- 
ent. 

“H’m: how is Will Hanson?” asked Rosy. 
abruptly. 

Hester smiled, and turning looked at her sister 
thoughtfully: «He is well,” she said. “I used to 
think you liked him, Rosy?” 

“TI do like him,” says Rosy ‘frankly, “but I 
never would marry him—not if he hangs round a 
he’s gray!” 

“ Why, how is that, dear?” 

“ Well if I were a man I’d go to walt and get 
rich, and be somebody on my own hook; but as I’m 
a woman, I’ve made up my mind to marry a rich 
man,” said she. ao 

“Rich men are by no means plenty, and they 
are not always agreeable either.” 

“I don’t care; I’d marry a oad if he was rich!” 
*“ But then,” she con- 
tinued, laughing and looking a little ashamed of 
herself, «« I don’t need to be quite so much in earn- 
est: I shan’t be old enough to get married yet 
awhile, even if I have the chance.” 

“TI hope you will change your opinions some- 
what before that time comes, at any rate,” said 
Hester gravely. 

“ Dear Hetty, what a selfish girl I am, to bother 
you with my wicked nonsense—the first night 
I’m home too! Tell me about yourself now. I 
suppose you and dear old Rich go plodding along 
the same as ever; no quarrels, no excitement— 
everything dignified and sensible, as a courtship 
should be.” 

“Ours can hardly be called a courtship: it 
more a—wazting,” said Hester, smiling sadly. 

“ Let’s see: it is more than five years that you 
have been engaged, isn’t it ?” 

“Five years last spring,” said Hester, leaning 
her head upon her hand, as she looked back for, 
one moment upon the weary years. She had 
kept her promise to her dead mother, and been a 
mother to the children, She had promised never 
to leave them while they needed her presence. 
How long would it be before Jerry and Rosy and 
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John could get along without her? How often 
she had wondered if that time would ever come. 
And then she remembered, With a thrill of happi- 
ness that went far towards repaying her for her 
sacrifice, the reply that Richard Bemis had 
made to her that night when she offered to release 
him. ‘Hester, there is only one woman in the 
world for me, and I must wait ‘for you and with 
you till the end of time, if need be.” 

“Hetty,” said Rosy, as if musing too, “I have 
often wondered what it must be like to care for 
one as you. and Rich do for each other, It is 
such a shame you can’t be married! When my 
rich husband comes along, I’ll take the family off 
your hands,” she said, laughing. “But really,” 
she added seriously, “ I feel sometimes ready to 
do most anything, rather than have you throw 
away your life on us as you are doing!” 

“Oh, Rosy! I do not feel that I am throwing 
my life away—nothing could ever make me feel 
$0, except to know that after all my love and care, 
any one of you had acted unworthily; for 
instance,” said she smiling, “if you, dear, should 
marry ‘that rich man’ you tell about, knowing 
that your heart was already given to another. 
Then, indeed, I should feel that so far as you were 
cohcerned, my poor life had been wasted;” and 
she laid her hand gently on her pretty sister's 
shoulder, and looked solemnly into her eyes. 

“Oh Hetty, Hetty,” cried Rosy clasping her in 
a passionate embrace. “TI will try to be good and 
noble like you! »Hgrgive me if I troubled you ; I did 
not mean to, indeed! I don’t wonder Rich loves 
you so—there is nobody, wodody like you in all the 
world !” 

“Hush, dear: I’m afraid I took your words too 
seriously: besides you are weak yet and tired, and 
you must go to bed directly, or you will be sick 
to-morrow.” 

So then they petted and cheered each other, 
till finally sleep came to them both, lying together 
as they had ever since they were children, in the 
great white old-fashioned bed. 


CHAPTER II. 

“T suppose,” says Rosy, a few days after her 
home-coming, as she and Hester and Aunt Nancy 
still lingered at the dinner table, “ I suppose we are 
awfully poor, poorer than ever; isn’t it so Hetty? 
I have been: making observations, and I see we 
haven’t got another horse yet in place of old Dolly 
—a solitary black pig squeals alone out there in 
the pen, and the old rooster’s family is reduced to 
the two white Leghorns and a black Spanish: I’ve 
ho fault to find with him, though, he seems 
determined to do his part towards sustaining the 
honor of the family, and struts round as lively and 
crows as loud as ever, 

“As nearly as I can learn neither of you have 
had a new article of clothing since I left home— 


but I have got some things to share with you 
thank fortune—and with all due respect to youp 
cooking, for I do believe either one of you would 
manage to get up something nice to eat out of 
nothing, I observe that the table is not loaded 
with the delicacies of the season; in short, flour jg 
scarce, sugar and tea are luxuries—and every 
meal seems to be furnished by special inspiration 
for instance, I can’t imagine what this soup jg 
made of, especially as I haven’t seen any fresh 
meat since I came home,” with a comical look of? 
inquiry towards Hester. 

“La, Rosy, how you deu run on! we've beg 
savin’ up the bone that this ’ere soup’s made on 
for some time,” volunteered Aunt Nancy, “and 
’t’wan’t nothin’ du¢ a bone. I know I said ter 
Hester, says I, «I dunno’s there’s a mite 0’ good 
ness to it,’ but ye see come ter put in a little onion 
and one thing ’n’ nuther, it’s a purty good soup 
arter all,” with an approving nod. 

“It is wonderful how little a family can liye 
upon,” said Hester, smiling, “ but it requires more 
thought and management than it would to feeda 
well-provisioned army.” 

“ But the winter is coming on,” resumed Rosy; 
“how about the wood? I see the wood-pile is 
low.” 

«Oh, John and Jerry attend to that: there will 
be plenty of time before John begins his winter's 
work. He’s been doing odd jobs about the place, 
but he is ready now to begin on the wood, I be 
lieve. We have one great cause of thankfulness: 
we have woed enough ; we shall not /reese, what 
ever else we suffer.” 

« Thank God for that,” said Aunt Nancy, de 
voutedly ; “with my rheumatiz, it would be dret. 
ful hard to be scarce on’t for wood.” 

«John has worked very hard all the summer and 
fall,” continued Hester; “I wish he could havea 
little more time for rest and study now; but he 
will have his evenings, as Fe says.” 

«« How smart he is!” said Rosy, proudly. 

Hester sighed. “ Yes, if he had advantages he 
would accomplish a great deal, I am sure,” she 
said. 

«You needn’t worry nothin’ at all about that 
boy,” said Aunt Nancy, sententiously; “if it’s in 
him ter be somebody and an honor to the Rug 
gles family—why he will, that’s all! It’s my 
*pinion ’¢#s in him, and he works like forty yoke 
o’ steers! What more could you ask? "Taint the 
easy road that leads ter honor, the varse says, you 
know; and as long as he’s well and hearty, ’t 
won’t hurt him to work; ’n’ he likes it—you don't 
hear Aim grumble.” 

“No indeed,” said Hester. “But, to. change 
the subject, you forget, Rosy, that though in some 
things we appear to be growing poorer, we are in 
reality better. off than we have been for years 
For, thanks to you and John and the summef 
boarder; the last hundred dollars of the mortgage 
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on the farm is paid off, and now the farm is ours, 
So, with good management another year, we will 
be fairly started in the right direction. John’s 
es are our main stay for the winter, of course ; 
put I shall do all the tailoring I can get, and you 
will help me; and so by living carefully we shall 
get through the winter. Next summer Miss 
Arbuckle comes again, you know, and we mean 
jo get big crops from the farm. So, you see, the 
future looks quite bright,” she said, cheerfully. 

«Oh yes, I suppose so,” said Rosy, a little sar- 
castically. ‘‘ But with all onr prospects, I should 
say that it might be some little time before we roli 
inwealth.” 

«Who wants ter ‘ ro// in wealth,’ Rosy Ruggles, 
you ongrateful gal? You talk as ef nothin’ would 
dew for you but ter dress in silks and satings, and 
fide in yer kerridge. For my part all I’d ever 
think of askin’ is ter git able ter afford a doctor to 
my rheumatiz, and have a clean starched white 
apron to put on of an afternoon. That's all I’d 
ask for myself. But I ’spose I’m an onreasonable 
ereeter, and ’d orter be contented as I be.” 

Aunt Nancy’s simple words touched Rosy’s 
heart. She went over to her, and putting her 
arms around her neck, laid her own cheek against 
the dear old face, as she used to when a child. 

“You dear, blessed Mamsey,” said she tremu- 
Jously, ‘‘ you shall have all you long for, and more 
too, as sure as my name is Rosy Ruggles.” 

« Wall, there, child, I didn’t mean ter scold ye,” 
said Aunt Nancy, remorsefully ; “but you be so 
full o’ cricks and cranks,” looking at Rosy that 
moment as if the “cricks and cranks” were any- 
thing but faults; and getting up from the table 
she began to make a. great clatter among the 
dishes. Suddenly she stops opposite the window. 
“Rosy,” says she, “I dew declare, I believe 
there’s Will Hanson comin’ up the road! I 
thought it strange that he hadn’t been round ’fore 
now. Like enough hé didn’t hear you’d got 
home, though.”’ 

“I can’t see what difference that would make 
to Will Hanson,” said Rosy, stiffly. But she took 
a sly look at the glass, nevertheless, and colored 
with vexation to find her heart beating “double 
quick,” as she called it. 

The young man in question entered without 
knocking, as is customary in Sherburne. 

“ How do you do, Aunt Nancy? How do you 
do, Rosy?” said he, with a cheerful ring in his 
voice that was of itself delightful. He had about 
him the charm of perfect health and spirits, a 
noble, handsome face, and that personal magnet- 
ism which perhaps includes the whole. 

“I didn’t know you had come home till last 
night, Rosy,” said he with a flush of pleasure on 
his handsome face. 

“I told Rosy I reckoned that was the reason 


‘ Rosy bit her lip with vexation. 
« Are you quite strong ?” Will hastened to ask. 


* You had a fever, they said.” 


«Oh, yes, I’m well enough now.” 

“TI suppose,” said Will, lightly, “that you have 
come home so much in love with the city and city 
ways, that it will be hard€r than ever to suit you; 
won't it ?” 

« La, she was glad enough ter get home—hates 
the city and everything about it. Don’t ye, 
Rosy ?” said Aunt Nancy. 

“TI never said I hated the city,” said Rosy, 
sharply. 
« Rosy,” said Will, “get your hat, and we'll go 
over to the falls. Have you seen them since you 
came home ?” 

Rosy sprang up with alacrity. “ No, I haven’t,” 
said she; and they were soon on the way. 

They walked along for some distance without 
speaking, Rosy breaking off long stalks of golden 
rod, Will watching her contentedly. 

« Rosy,” said he at length, “I have got so I 
think as much of that golden rod as you do—l 
have even kept a bunch of it in my room ever 
since it first came; queer, isn’t it, fora big fellow 
like me to be so fond of a flower?” looking round 
into her face, and laughing mischievously. 

« Well I don’t know ”— indifferently. 

“Oh Rosy, if you only knew how I missed you 
—how glad I am to see you to-day!” He seized 
her hand impulsively, golden rod and all, and 
drew her towards him, trying to look into her 
downcast eyes. 

« Here we are at the falls,” she said hastily— 
“nothing is changed; there is the old rock, cov- 
ered with moss as beautiful as ever; and oh see! 
they didn’t cat down the big birch after all! How 
is that?” 

Her face beamed with delighted surprise. 

Will laughed softly. “The fact is,” said he, “I 
bought that birch; I own it now—that is, I bought 
it for you ; and I gave them another that answered 
their purpose just as well.” 

«“ Oh, how nice of you!” said Rosy warmly, 

“Yes, I find it nice to do anything for you,” 
said Will coolly. 

The falls were now directly before them; the 
waters came tumbling down over the rocks with a 
tremendous noise, but finally stretched lazily out 
into a quiet little brook that carried an old mill. 

“The last time I was here all this roaring 
sounded awfully doleful and lonesome—lI couldn’t 
bear to stay; but to-day, now, it is only a jolly up- 
roar,” said Will, leaping from rock to rock. * See 
here, the water is low: let’s climb up to the Devil’s 
Peak! Give me your hand.” 

Rosy was as sure-footed as a young antelope, 
and they were soon perched high up ona cliff jut- 
ting out over the waters. 


you hadn’t been round,” remarked Aunt Nancy, 
complacently. 


They sat and talked as they used to when children 
together. Reaching out for the few flowers that 
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grew near them, or an occasional pretty autumn 
leaf, they soon gathered quite a nosegay. The 
sun began to sink in the west and they spoke of + 
returning. 

“ Before we go,” said Will, «I should think you 
might say you are glad to see a fellow—here I’ve 
been telling you how happy I am to have you 

back again—aren’t you glad too, Rosy? You 
seem changed,” he said, studying her lovely face 
wistfully.. “I hardly know how, either.” 

“I’m a year older, and I wear my hair differ- 
ently,” she said, evasively. 

“ Don’t tell me,” said Will, suddenly, « that you 
have found somebody you like better than you do 
me: 1 could not bear it.” 

“Qh no, I like everybody just the same,” said 
she, ambiguously, “ but ”—hesitating—* perhaps I 
have changed my zd¢eas in some respects.” 

“ How? tell me.” 

« Well,” said Rosy, “ it is hard to think of such 
things 4ere,” looking round upon the grand old 
hills, then down upon the peaceful meadows. « It 
seems to me, sitting here, as if life were only a 
solemn, sweet, grand thing—needing nothing but 
nature and beauty and,” shyly, “love, to make it 
complete; but in the great world—in the city 
where I’ve been—and even at home, I feel I need 
more: more than Sherburne, or any one in it, can 
give. I know you will despise me, but I Aate 
poverty, Will, and I do long tobe rich /” 

She looked defiantly at him, as if expecting a 
sharp’reproof. He only looked at her attentively 
and gravely. “I am not oor,” he said simply. 

“No; you are what we in the ‘ Holler’ call 
‘ forchanded,” she said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, “ but to the wealth one sees in cities, it 
seems like poverty.” 

“I have always lived in the country,” said 
Will. “I don’t think I coz/d live in the city, not 
if they should give me the whole of it. I hate 
the crowded streets, the noise and confusion, the 
pushing and crowding after place, and the hurry 
and straining to make money—as if that were a/// 
When I go over the mountain, I am always glad 
to get back here again, where I can think and 
feel naturally, and breathe the air from off these 
hills,” and he drew a long inspiration, and stretched 
out his hands towards the mountain with a lock 
whose eloquence moved Rosy deeply. 

“I love the hills too,” she said gently. “I 
should be sorry to leave them; but,” she added, 
with some impatience, “ hills, and waterfalls, and 
running brooks, and all these things, don’t feed 
nor clothe us, nor buy jewels, nor carriages to ride 
in!” 

“ Fewels, and carriages to ride in,” repeated 
Will, vaguely, looking at her flushed cheeks and 
shining eyes. 

They were both silent for a long time; finally 


Will rose, and shook himself, as if to rouse him 
from some dream, and gave his hand to Rosy. 


“It is getting late; let us go home :” he said 
gently. 

The nosegay of golden rod and pretty scarlet 
leaves lay forgotten on the cliff, the gold and 
purple faded from the western sky, and the tendeg 
twilight settled softly down upon the plains. 

Will parted from Rosy at the door with only ong 
look of love and pain, which she dimly saw 
through misty eyes. 

“ Good night,” he said, and was gone. 

Rosy rushed to her own room, and throwing 
herself on the great white bed, sobbed as if her 
heart would break, vaguely feeling that some great 
grief had come suddenly upon her—she hardly 
knew what. 

Here Hester found her, and in her own sweet 
way won her to unburden her heart.. 

Rosy repeated something of the conversation 
between herself and Will Hanson. 

“And oh, Hetty! he seemed so stunned and 
shocked,” she moaned, “and he has gone away 
thinking, I don’t care for anybody nor anything 
but money / I do want to be rich—but oh, T 
know now, that I care more for Will than for all 
the world besides—and what s#a// I do!” 

Hester could not help smiling. 

«Never mind, dear,” she said, soothingly, “it 
will all come right in time.” 

« That’s what you always say!” cried Rosy pas 
sionately. “ But it won’t all come right! it can’t? 
Don’t you see, I love—/ove Will Hanson, and I Aate 
to be poor and live the way everybody does in 
Sherburne: so there it is!’ 

“It is rather a desperate case, certainly, dear: 
but believe me, you will see your way out all in 
good time. Only remember one thing, always, 
my darling,” she added with emotion, “ you have 
too warm and affectionate a heart ever to be 
happy without love.” 

«Oh, I don’t ever expect to be happy again !” 
sobbed Rosy dejectedly. . 

Hester kissed her with a not altogether hopeful 
heart, and coaxed her to undress and go to bed, 
Her sister’s waywardness and ambition were 
beginning to cause her great anxiety: she feared 
they might bring her much unhappiness. 

Soon after this a trouble came upon the little 
family that fer the time drove all other thoughts 
from their minds. 

John being somewhat of a carpenter, among 
his other odd jobs had undertaken to repair the 
roof of the barn, which leaked badly ; overcome 
by a slight dizziness, he made a misstep and fell 
from a high beam to the floor, stunning him, and 
as it proved, breaking his leg. 

Poor Jerry, who had been helping his brother, 
was dreadfully frightened, and ran in crying out 
that Johnny was “killed.” They managed to get 
him into the house and on a bed, and it was not 
long before he was restored to conciousness; but 


he suffered greatly before they could get the, 
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doctor, and Jerry and Rosy were half wild with 

‘of 
it Nancy added to the general excitement 
by rehearsing her recent dreams and forewarnings. 

« Didn’t I tell ye suthn’ awful was a goin’ ter 
happen teu us, a week ago, when that’ere pan fell 
down oft the shelf without a livin’ creeture 
touchin’ on’t? and didn’t I dream o’ hearin’ a 
trumpit sound night ’fore last! I’ve ben prepared 
for this ’ere all along !” 

« Well, it's a good thing to be prepared ;” said 

Rosy bitterly. “I’m prepared for most any 
misery now.” 
- There was only one consoling feature in the 
aspect of affairs: the accident brought young 
Dector Bemis to them. Aunt,Nancy declared that 
it did her good “jest ter set eyes on him again,” 
and Hester looked as if it affected her in a 
gmilar way; even Rosy felt calmer and more 
reconciled for his presence. 

John bore the pain of having the bone set like 
a hero, but when told in answer to his inquiries 
that he might have to lie by for the winter, he 
rebelled. 

«I can’t,” said he, “what will become of my 
chopping ? I must be earning something!” and for 
the first time he gave way to tears. 

They cheered him as best they could. “ Perhaps 
it will be a good thing for you in the end,” said 
Hester, “I have been wishing that you could 
have more time for study ;” but he thought only of 
the family, and could not see how they were to 
live without his earnings. 

«Try to believe that the Lord will take care 
of us somehow” whispered Hester at last. And 
worn out with pain and excitement, he dropped 
asleep, with these words lingering soothingly in his 
memory, his hand clasped in hers, and her dear 
face smiling hopefully down upon him. 

“ Hester, come with me;” said the doctor au- 
thoritatively, interpreting with the sharp eyes of 
love the look of care and wearimess in the face so 
dear tohims He drew her to the window, and 
lifting her face to the light, studied it for a 
moment with his deep calm eyes, 

“Hester,” he said, with a world of tenderness 
in his voice, “ you are tired, and you are troubled; 
let me help you ?” 

“You do help me, Richard, you have already ; 
to see your face is life and strength to me,” said 
Hester, glowing beneath his gaze. «How long 
it is since I have seen you!” 

“Yes, I have but just come home; this is rather 
a sorry meeting. Poor John, I hope he will do 
well; and I see nothing to hinder, if he only will 
not fret himself to death.” 

“ Dear boy, it is hard for him,” sighed Hester 
softly, 

“Do you know I am almost jealous of these 
children?” said Richard, half seriously; “and 
sometimes I am almost tempted to wish they were 
VoL. cv1.—9. 


not the best children in the world—as I really be- 
lieve them to be—and then perhaps you would 
not consider them worth this sacrifice we are 
making for them; but forgive me, darling—” see- 
ing the shadow come back to her face—“and let 
us take courage too. I have news for you. 
There is a prospect of my going over the moun- 
tain to settle permanently; and if it comes about, 
I shall hope to work into a practice that will in 
time enable me to take my wife unto myself— 
children and all”—with a laugh at his own joke. 

Hester’s face beamed with pleasure. “ I always 
knew you would succeed; it was only a question 
of time,” she said proudly, “ but ”—hesitating and 
looking at him shyly with her slow sweet smile, 
“TI am so used to the waiting that I cannot take in 
the idea of its coming to an end, can you?” 

“I rather think when it does come to an end I 
shall know how to cake it, and you too,” said 
Richard, kissing her fondly. 

“As for the children,” continued Hester, “I 
hope they will be in a way to take care of them- 
selves by that time.” 

«“ Well, we need not worry about that,” said he 
cheerfully, “ only mind, I will not have you wear- 
ing yourself out; you must promise me to take 
good care of your health, and let me know if you. 
need me after I go back next week.” 

« Yes, I promise; to hear is to obey,” said she 
laughingly. 

“Good; now a kiss to bind the bargain; I hear 
Aunt Nancy coming, and we must attend to her 
‘ rheumatiz.’ ” 


CHAPTER III. 

“Wall then!” said that good woman tiptoeing 
away from the bed, after taking a look at John. 
“T’m glad he’s fell uff ter sleep: What a dretful 
thing it is! I s’pose Hester’s ben tellin’ ye "bout 
my forewarnins—never knew ’em ter fail! Here's 
the bottle for the lingment. I declare!” aside 
to Hester “who'd a’ thought that poor John- 
ny’s misfortune would be the means o’ my gittin’ 
a docter ter my rheumatiz arter all! I won’t say 
one word about the aprons.” 

“Its an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
says the doctor, much amused, though he didn’t 
understand at all. 

« That’s so; what’s one man’s meat’s another 
man’s pizen!” says Aunt Nancy glibly—not to, be 
outdone. 

And so thé doctor’s visit cheered them all, and 
left them a little stronger to bear the extra burden 
that had come upon them, and yet, as has been 
seen no one thought of seeking pecuniary aid from 
Richard Bemis. 

In the first place, pride restrained them from 
calling upon him under the circumstances ; besides, 
he was far from rich himself, and was only just be 
ginning to make his way in the world. 
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On the other hand, he was_not ‘aware of the 
real condition of the Ruggles family, and knew 
nothing of the straits and perplexities that made 
up their daily life. /If any question as to their 
means of support ever occurred to him, he proba- 
bly took it for granted that their resources were 
sufficient for their modest wants. 

In Sherburne, people were supposed to derive 
their support mainly from their farms; and when 
the crops were good and there were no extra ex- 
penses, the Ruggles farm, small as it was, would 
be a considerable dependence, if not a comfortable 
support. 

They had always been poor: the farm was 
mortgaged before Jerry was born, and had beena 
drag upon them for years; and now that the mort- 
gage was lifted, and John and Rosy were old 
enough to earn money, they thought they could 
see the way out of their difficulties, and began to 
take courage: but poverty and misiortune still 
perched upon their banners—loth to depart. But, 
as we have tried to show, this family did not read- 
ily succumb, and with true New England grit and 
patient endeavor, they will yet compel fortune to 
smile upon them. 

To return to Doctor Bemis: he came often to 

look after his patient at the Ruggles farm during 
the.week he was at home, and brought game and 
many delicacies for the table, which were more 
Substantial assistance than he dreamed. 
* He talked with John, and helped him about his 
lessons ; petted Jerry, who fairly worshiped him; 
and cheered Rosy and Aunt Nancy so that the one 
forgot her heart ache and the other her “ rheuma- 
tiz.” To Hester it was as if she had come sud- 
denly out of the shadow, to walk only in the warm 
Sunshine. 

But the time soon came for him to return to the 
city ; and after that, only an occasional letter passed 
between them. 

Rosy, imagining her sister’s spirits were droop. 
ing, roused herself to be more cheerful and help- 
ful. She and Jerry did the chores together, like 
“two good boys,” as she expressed it to John, and 
the funny accounts of their doings, that she gave 
for John’s edification were as good as a novel or a 
circus, both boys agreed. 

Among other jobs, she and Jerry set about re- 
plenishing the wood-pile, and they worked at it 
daily with great vigor; Rosy sawing away, 
awkwardly enough at first, but by and by as 
“handy as a man,” Jerry said admiringly. 

Jerry split and piled up the wood, and when 
they were tired they occupied themselves indoors ; 
Rosy helping with the tailoring when there was 
any, and waiting upon John, or hearing him recite 
his lessons. 

Hester watched her sister, wondering at her 
generous self-forgetfulness. 

It must be confessed that sometimes, when Rosy 
had leisure, she indulged in a “solitary weep,” 


as she ridiculously named it to herself—but gig 
took good care that no one should be the wises 
and even Hester’s sharp and loving eyes hardly 
ever found her out. 

She had not seen Will Hanson since the day 
they went to the falls together, except once g 
church; during the singing of the last hymn they 
eyes met, and neither knew it of the other—py 
each felt somehow comforted by what the glangs 
revealed, and went away less miserable. 

“ My rheumatiz is gittin’ along splendid,” sayy 
Aunt Nancy, ambiguously, one night as they gap 
around the fire. “ And with two sech smart dog 
as Jerry and Rosy, to take John’s place, we should 
git along fust rate if we could only manage ter gif 
enough ter eat.” 

“ Aye, there’s the rub, Mamsey, said Rosy, 
« We’ve got the old cow, and that’s about all; andy 
for my part, I'm so hungry for meat I feel aloagl 
as if I could kill her myself, and eat her up,” she 
said, trying to laugh. “Poor Johnny needs meaj 
—we all do—but we mustn’t kill the cow: I sup 
pose the milk is our chief dependence.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, “ but we will try to get @ 
little meat to-morrow, I guess.” 

The next morning there was a rap at the dooy, 
and Rosy hastened to open it, and there stood olf 
Uncle Abel Connor, who lived away off on a mill 
farm, miles away. 

« Why, Uncle Abel, how do you do?” said 
Rosy, cordially. “Come right in and see the 
folks.” 

« No, no, can’t stop,” says the old man. “ Glad 
ter see ye home agin—hain’t lost yer roses yi 
Come over ’n try our cider, ’n bring Jerry ‘long tem 
Fact is,” says he finally, “I’m in a dretful huny 
this mornin’, Jest stopped ter leave this piece@ 
beef and some other little fixin’s mother put up for 
Johnny, ye know. The beef ye can throw ter the 
hens, if youv’e got more on hand than you cal 
take care on—killed beef creeter—all spilin’, yg 
know ; thought you wouldn't be mad, seein’ it’s meg 
give it ter the hens if ye don’t want it!” and Be 
was in the road and off, before Rosy could saya 
word. 

She lugged in the big piece of beef, and Jeny 
took the basket; then they set them down inf 
middle of the kitchen floor, and executed a wat 
dance round them, “ lookin’ for all the world,” aé 
cording to Aunt Nancy, “like two hungry IJnjins” 

They carried the basket to John, and let big 
uncover it. There were jelly, cold turkey, nitg 
apples, gingerbread such as boys love, and a lange 
cake of maple sugar. 

“ Blessings on Uncle Abel and on Aunt Abel 
his wife!” cried Rosy, excitedly; then she sum 
denly stopped and burst into tears. 

Rosy, Rosy! are you so hungry?” cried 
ter, in an agony of self-reproach. “ I believe 7am 
were starving for meat: Why didn’t you let 
know before ?” F 
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& Nonsense !” said Rosy, laughing and brushing 
away her tears, “a low diet agrees with me. Do 
know, Hetty, there is nothing like hunger— 
real gnawing hunger—for curing the heartache ? 


I don’t see how poor folks can ever be very senti-_ 


mental. I believe I could cure Miss Arbuckle in 
g fortnight, if she’d follow my directions,” and she 
laughed again hysterically. 

Hester looked both pained and shocked, as she’ 
took Rosy’s hand and gently led her away. Once 
in their own room she shut the door, took Rosy in 
her arms, and they cried together. 

All the self-denial, and the hunger, and the 
anxious care of weeks, avenged themselves at last. 
They spoke not one word, but just clung to each 
other, and cried their fill. 

By and by, Aunt Nancy came, and put her 
head in at the door. 

« Girls,” said she, “I thought we’d have dinner 
a little early ter day, and the beefsteak is all 
cooked toa turn. Come out and eat it while it is 

The girls looked at each other, and Rosy nearly 
went off into hysterics again. 

« Dear old soul,” said Hester, “she has more 
sense than both of us.” 

« That’s so,” said Rosy, with emphasis, jumping 
upand wiping her eyes on herapron, “Come on, 
Hetty.” 

So they went out to dinner. 

« Now,” says Aunt Nancy, as she helped Rosy 
to beefsteak, “if anybody in this family goes ter 
bed hungry ter-night it won’t be my fault.” 

“The flour barrel is low—in fact it is empty,” 
Hester announced one morning about a week 
before Christmas. “I have been saving it along, 
hoping to have a little left to make Jerry a 
Christmas cake: but the meal gave out, and I had 
to use it. If we could only get some corn ground ! 
How we do miss old Dolly! but I suppose we 
shall have to wait for some neighbor to take it to 
mill for us.” 

“ Why can't I take a bag of corn to mill on my 
sled?” said Jerry eagerly. “I can haul it just as 
easy as anything.” 

They looked at the little fellow. “It is three 
miles to mill, and a long coid road,” said Hester 
thoughtfully. 

“Pooh, what’s three miles? don’t I walk most 
as far every day when I go to school ?” 

“ But there are no houses where you could stop 
to warm.” 

“Let the child go: it’s a case o’ necessity, and 


the Lord will take care on him,” put in Aunt 


Nancy. 

“ A case of necessity!—I should think so,” said 
Rosy bitterly. “If the poor little man should 
happen to freeze to death on the road, I don't 
know as it would be so much worse than starvation; 
and that’s what we're all coming to :” 

“ No, we aint nuther:” said Aunt Nancy. “ We 


shall weather it ; you mark my words now. ‘It's 
allers darkest ’fore dawn.’” 

“ Say,” persisted Jerry, pulling at his sister’s 
sleeve, “ mayn’t I go with the corn?” — 

“TI suppose you will have to, dear, we need it 
so much: but you must bundle up warm, and 
perhaps you will get a ride back.” Then obeying 
a sudden impulse, she took the child in her arms. 

“ You are Hester’s own little man,” she said 
fondly. 

He returned her embrace with interest, and ran 
off to get ready for his trip, happy with the thought 
of helping Hester. 

The sun was shining brightly when he started 
out, and for a mile or so he went merrily on his 
way. It was pretty cold, but he was used to that 
and didn’t much mind it. It was slow traveling 
too, for the load was heavy, and it took about‘all 
his strength to haul it, and he lost some time in 
resting. He had just reached the big oak tree 
that was called the half-way mark to the mill) 
when the wind began to blow, and a terrible snow- 
squall set in: the air was filled with the thickly 
falling snow, and the road began to be drifted, so 
that in some places it was very hard to get along. 

The sharp wind cut like a knife, and searched 
poor Jerry’s well-worn garments, chilling him 
through and through; but thinking it would soon 
be over, he struggled bravely on, sometimes lift- 
ing his sled over the drifts, and even digging 
through some places with his hands and feet. 

“TI can’t freeze,” thought he, “ while I have to 
work so hard.” But soon he grew strangely tired. 
and faint, and he thought he would sit down and 
rest awhile—perhaps somebody would come along 
and pick him up. 

Then he would rally for a moment, and starting 
up, try with all his remaining strength to get on a 
little further. 

«They must have the meal at home,” he mur- 
mured. “It isto help Hester—and I love Hester;” 
then remembering Aunt Nancy’s words, “ The 
Lord will take care on him,” he looked blindly up 
into the heavens, wondering vaguely if the Lord 
indeed would care for such a little boy. But 
finally will and strength failed, and he sank down 
beside his sled unconscious. There, half buried 
in the snow, a little later, a neighbor on his way to 
mill found him. 

The squall was over, and the sun was shining 
pleasantly, as if it had always shone the same, and 
the mountains looked down solemnly and pro- 
tectingly from above on either side, as if to guard 
the brave young life. 

The kind man chafed his limbs, and soon re- 
stored him to consciousness ; he then lifted him and 
his sled upon his own strong pung, and drove on 
as rapidly as possible to the mill. ‘The miller’s 
wife warmed and fed him, and he soon declared 
he felt as good as new. . 

Some severe things were said about sending 
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such a little fellow so far in winter weather; but 
Jerry, feeling that the family honor was somehow 
involved, made light of the whole affair—explain- 
ing simply that his big brother was laid up with a 
broken leg, and so he teased his sister into letting 
hum come. “ And of course they didn’t know that 
awful snow squall was coming,” said Jerry. 

He did not tell them that they were waiting at 
home for bread to eat; young as he was, he shared 
the family pride, and instinct taught him to shield it. 

The corn was ground at last, and they drove 
home, Jerry cosily wrapped in the warm buffallo 
robe. When he told his story to the family, he 
was cried over, and praised, and made much of, 
to such an extent that he went up to his little bed 
feeling very much like a hero, and almost brave 
enough to go through it all again, should occasion 
demand. 

Aunt Nancy followed him up stairs with a bowl 
of catnip tea, and a hot flannel to wrap round his 
feet, and while she was tucking him in with un- 
usual care, he whispered “ Aunt Nancy, I guess 
the Lord does take care of little boys.” 

“Of course He does! ” was that good woman’s 
emphatic rejoinder, as giving him a sounding kiss 
she left him to his faith, and to his dreams. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Rosy and John had long confidential talks to- 

gether; to Rosy, John expressed openly and 
* strongly his disgust at the state of affairs. 

"To think,” said he, “of a great strapping 
fellow like me, being laid on the shelf all this 
time like a worn-out musket, or an old fashioned 
plug hat! I wouldn't mind if I could only’ do 
something to earn money! but all I can do,” said 
he, savagely, “is to cram my old head with books, 
and that I've been doing with a vengeance! 
Look at all these books, Rosy: Chemistry, Phil- 
osophy, Ancient History, English Literature—and 
there are those medical books Doctor Richard 
brought me. Do you know, Rosy, I mean to be 
agreat doctor? That's why I’m so anxious to get 
ahead in my Latin; and Mr. Aiken says I’m 
doing first-rate too.” 

Rosy nodded. “Of course,” says she, proudly. 
“And if it were not so trying to you, we should 
all be glad enough that you are having such a 
good chance to study.” 

“Look here,” says he abruptly, “I’m going to tell 
you what I’ve been thinking of lately ; there’s one 
thing I could do—that is, if I had the things to do 
with—you’ve seen those pretty brackets and 
things in the stores in the city? Well, if I had 
a Saw and some white-wood and walnut, I could 
make some beauties, and perhaps sell them for a 
good price. See, I have designed these patterns,” 
and he showed her several drawings, which Rosy 
could see were very graceful and pretty. 

“ How much would a saw cost ?” she asked. 


“Oh, about ten dollars—that is, material and 
all,” said John, with a sigh. 

Rosy sighed too. 
speak cheerfully, “the money may come—whg 
knows ?” 

“Oh, yes; the sky may fall,” said he sarcag 
tically. 

. “Johnny,” said Rosy, after a pause, “if you 
can’t earn any money right away yourself 
wouldn’t it be most as good to have me,” pointing 
to herself with the forefinger of his hand, which 
she was fondling, “earn it for you? Just imaging 
me a woman of business,” she continued, ex. 
citedly, “ with my sig# out over the front door!” 

“What would it say on that sign?” asked 
John, laughing, but evidently curious. 

She pulled his head down to hers, and whis 
pered it in his ear: “ Rosanna Ruggles, Dress. 
maker 

“No!” says he. 

« Yes, really,” she answers delightedly. 

« Well, I wouldn’t wonder if that proved to be 
a good idea; how happened you to think of it?” 

«Oh, it came to me. The fact is, I’ve laid 
awake hours and hours, since I came home, try 
ing to think of something / could do.” 

* Poor Rosy,” said John. 

“TI guess you'd say “ poor Rosy” if you knew 
all { have to trouble me,” said she mysteriously, 

« Hulloa! what have you been doing? Is ita 
case of murder—or /ove ?” he added mischiey. 
ously; and having excited his curiosity she was 
satistied for the time. 

“ Never mind now,” said she, “I was going to 
tell you that I think I'll go and talk with Mrs 
Aiken about it—my plan, you know—and if she 
thinks I can do anything she will tell me.” 

« Yes, I would,” said John. Then she kissed 
him, and left him. 

Mrs. Aiken thought very favorably of Rosy'’s 
scheme. 

“IT have no doubt you can do something to be 
gin with, and perhaps eventually you will work 
into a nice little business. I am going to have the 
Sewing Circle here next week ; I will speak to the 
ladies about it. It does seem to me that a good 
many will be glad to employ you; I should for 
one, and you may begin on my new black alpaca 
I will come over to-morrow afternoon, if that 
time suits your convenience.” 

Rosy went home feeling happier than she ever 
had in all her life before; and considering that 
she was almost started in business already. She 
told the family all about it. Of course they were 
delighted, and wondered why it was not thought 
of before. 

“You know,” says Hester, “ you have fitted our 
dresses for years, and you do trim beautifully, 
when there is anything to doit with. Don’t you 
remember how handsomely you trimmed Mary 


Long’s wedding dress, two years ago?” 


« Well,” she said, trying jp 
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was a born dress-maker—and mi//iner too.” 

« Why,” says Rosy jumping up excitedly, “I 
might trim hats! I /ove to trim hats; but, I sup- 
pose,” said she, reflectively, “ everybody is supplied 
forthis season. Perhaps by spring I can do some- 
thing at it. That would require some capital, 

” 


Then she bustled round, and brought out her 
dréss-‘maker’s chart, some fashion books she had 
brought from the city, and the latest Godey’s 
Magazines ; and before she went ‘to bed, she had 
the minister’s wife’s black alpaca all planned ; and 


_ the planning is half, as every dress-maker knows. 


«Our Godeys will be worth their weight in 
gold to us now,” she said to Hester; “their pat- 
terns are perfect, and I always get my best ideas 
of trimming from those lovely fashion-plates.” 

“Yes,” assented her sister. “Miss Arbuckle 
little knows how much good she is doing us by 
sending them.” 

Jerry had a positive genius for tearing his 
clothes, and the next day, early in the afternoon, 
he came in with his only pair of trousers greatly 
demoralized. Aunt Nancy looked at them in de- 


r. 
Ruggles !” said she, “ how deu ye s’pose 
goin’ to mend them trousers agin? They are 
patched so a’ready that I can’t tell what they’s 
made on in the fust place. I’m a good min’ ter 
make ye wear fefticoats—you'll have ter, fur’s I 
see, fore the winter’s out.” 

Jerry began ‘to whimper, and her heart re- 

jented. She took off the offending garment, made 
erry sit down in a chair and wrapped an old 
shawl round his legs; then she set about the 
mending. Before she had finished, the minister 
and his wife came. 

Miss Aiken soon went into the sdintaaaioaal to 
see about the new dress, but the minister lingered 
by the kitchen fire, chatting with Aunt Nancy. 

« Wall, there,” says she presently, happening to 
turn round suddenly and find the cellar-door ajar, 
“1 thought I felt a draft; Jerry, go ’n shet the 
suller-door.” 

Jerry looked in distress at his half-bare legs, and 
then appealingly at his aunt; but her eyes were 
fixed on her work. 

“Jerry, why didn’t ye go’n shet that door?” 
she said sharply; then she happened to think of 
the trowsers. “Dear me! I do declare!” says 
she, very much flustered, and she got up and 
went and shut it herself. 

The minister smiled. “Jerry,” says he, 
going over to the little fellow, and bundling him 
on to his knee—old shawl and all—« Jerry, what 


would you wish for, if you could have just what 


you want ?” 

The good man had in mind an old pair of 
pantaloons of his own at home, which he thought 
might be made over for Jerry. 


e¥es,” said Aunt Nancy admiringly, “you allers |. 


Jerry looked up into the gentle face reverently * 
for a moment, without answering; then he said: 

“I s’pose I ought to wish to die and go to 
heaven, or something of that sort, but I’d rather be 
alive and have lots and lots 0’ money.” 

The minister looked a little surprised, and Jerry 
felt somehow that he disapproved. 

“I hate to be poor, don’t you ?” he asked depre- 
catingly. 

“The Son of man had not where to lay his 
head,” said the minister, softly stroking Jerry’s 
bright hair. 

“ Does that mean he hadn’t any home?” asked 
Jerry, wonderingly.y 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“ Why, what in the world did he do; did he 
board round /” 

The minister laughed out /oud, and putting the 
astonished Jerry down again into the chair, he 
went in to hear John recite his Latin. 

John was the old man’s pet and protege; he had 
known him since he was a baby, and had prophe- 
sied great things of him from the first. It'was he 
who loaned him books to read, and talked them 
over with him; and since John got beyond the 
district school, he had directed his studies; for Mr. 
Aiken was a scholar, though he had no ambition 
to shine as such, and he would not have exchanged 
his mountain home and the simple people whom 
he loved, for all that cities could offer. 


“Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 
He ne’er had changed nor wished to change his 
place.” 

To John he was a father; he remembered: no 
other, and he relied upon the good man, and loved 
him as a son. 

« This accident rather interferes with the chop- 
ping business, I suppose,” he said to John that 
afternoon, 

“Yes sir; and if it were not for my books, f 
believe I should fret myself to death; it is so hard 
to lie here and do nothing, and be supported by a. 
pack of women!” said John bitterly, “a great 
lubber like me ; it is too bad! ” 

“ Easy, easy,” said the minister smiling, «“T 
don’t know but you have the right spirit, though ; 
have you ever thought of anything you could do 
if you had it to do?” 

John hesitated. “i don’t suppose it is any use 
to speak of it at present,” he said at last with an 
effort; “but when I was over the mountain in the 
fall I saw a good many brackets, and other things 
too, sawed out of black walnut and white-wood ; 
they were very pretty and sold at good prices. I 
thought then I could make some much handsomer, 
if I had a saw and the materials, and I think so 
now,” and he showed him his designs. 

« How much would the saw cost ?” 

« Oh, about eight dollars: and then the material. 
Say ten dollars to begin with—but I might as 
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* well say a hundred dollars for that matter,” said 
John impatiently. 

Ten dollars was a good deal of money, and the 
minister looked grave. 

“ Never mind,” said he presently. “Lay it 
before-the Lord, lay it before the Lord, my son.” 

John smiled grimly—his faith was rather below 
par just now : but the minister bade him a cheerful 
good-bye, and he and his wife soon took their 
departure. 

Little Jerry,:curled up on the foot of the bed 
with his beloved jack-knife and a bit of board, had 
listened to every word of the conversation. . 

“Ten dollars!” said he, ¢oh, what a lot of 
money: but if I was only a big boy I would 
manage to get it for him. Can’t 1 now ?” 

He turned it over and over in his mind till he 
went to bed, and when he slept he dreamed of 
piles on piles of money. He woke up with the 
burden still, resting upon his little heart. How 
should they get the money ? 

When he sat down to the breakfast-table Hester 
noticed his unwonted gravity, but she said nothing. 

Suddenly, with his mouth full of johnny-cake 
he jumped up, hauled his chair after him and 
capered round the room, hooting and acting “ for 
all the world like a crazy creetur,” as Aunt Nancy 
declared. Accustomed as they were to Jerry’s 
antics, they were all somewhat startled by this 
unusual demonstration. 

“ What under the sun ails ye, Jerry Ruggles? 
Is there suthin’ in the johnny cake, or have ye 
swallered another tooth! Come here, you wild 
Injin, and lemme see !” 

“Oh, I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” yelled Jerry, 
rushing up to Aunt Nancy and hugging her till 
she couldn’t breathe. 

« What have ye got, child ? lemme see, and dew 
behave yerself!” 

“I've got the tea dollars, the ten dollars for 
Johnny! He can have his saw now, and earn 
stacks of money !” 

« Girls,” says Aunt Nancy, getting up deliber- 
ately from the table, “ we must put that ’ere child 
to bed to once, and git some mustard drafts onto 
his feet, or he’ll be a ravin’ manyac ’fore night.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Hester: “Jerry dear, 
you ain’t crazy, are you? What is it? can’t you 
tell us?” 

“I guess I aint crazy!” said Jerry indignantly, 
stopping short in his gymnastics. “If you think 
you're going to put mustard drafts on my feet, you 
just try it, that’s all! Do you see that sugar-bowl ? 
There's the ten dollars !”—pointing triumphantly to 
grandmother’s old china sugar-bowl, the pride of 
the Ruggles family for two generations. 

They stared in amazement. Aunt Nancy lifted 
the bowl, and peeped into it. 

* There ain’t no ten dollars in it, child: you’v’e 
been dreamin’.” 

“No, no! don’t you remember what Miss Ar- 


buckle—our summer boarder—said about tha 
sugar-bowl? Don’t you know, she said she’d givs 
us ten dollars for it any time?” 

“Sure enough, she did,” said Aunt Naney, 
slowly, “and I allers thought she must be a litte 
weak-minded to vally an old sugar-bow! so high 
It never cost more’n seventy-five cents. when "twag 
new.” 

“ But, aunty, it’s over a hundred years oldy 
said Rosy. 

“All the wuss for that. Anybody with any 
sense would ruther have a new thing than ay 
old one any day. It stands to reason. I should 
think ’twould fall ter pieces: it can't be vey 
strong.” 

« No,” says Hester, “I presume it isn’t, and ] 
don’t mean to use it much; I don’t know howf 
happened to put it on this morning,” 

“I know,” said Rosy. “I’ve noticed that whem 
ever Hetty feels unusually worried or low, she 
puts on the old sugar-bowl—” 

“Just as she gives me the pretty China mug 
with General Washington on it when I’m sick# 
said Jerry. 

Hester smiled faintly : she did not deny it. 

“ As far as the money is concerned,” said she 
“T’m afraid there is nothing very practicable ig 
what Jerry says, as long as Miss Arbuckle is not 
here.” 

« No,” says Rose. 

Jerry’s face fell, and he said no more about it 

The next day was Sunday, and in the afternoon; 
when he was sitting alone with John, he asked 
him, as he often did, if he might have a sheet gf 
paper and take his pencil. John, thinking # 
would keep him quiet, allowed him to have them, 
and kept on with his reading. 

This is the letter that Jerry with great labor and 
thought, with much twisting and chewing of the 
tongue, and cramping of his chubby fingers, pre 
duced. It was printed in large, bold letters, and 
Jerry felt very proud of it—so much so, that he 
was sorry he could not show it to the family. 

Deer Miss Rbuckel, Jony has brok his leg, and 
he can't go out nor ern eny munny, and he feel 
bad. So do I, and me and Rosy chops the wod 
Jony wants ten dolers to by a sor, so he can make 
sumthings andern munny. You can have the ole 
shugr-bole you sed you wod giv ten dolers. I send 
my lov. 

Pleas ansir rite off. JERRY RUGGLES, 

This epistle he put carefully away in his jacket 
pocket, and the next day he stopped at the mil 
ister’s on his way to school, and laid the case be 
fore the minister’s wife. The result was, thal 
about a week afterwards a neighbor brought # 
the house a letter, postmarked Boston, and @ 
rected in printed letters to Master Jerry Ruggles 
Sherburne Hollow, Vt. The contents were a tea 
dollar bill, and the following: 


Dear little Ferry : 1 send you the price of the tem 
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got, which I am very glad to have. Will you keep 


it safe for me till 1 come up next summer? I send 
jove to all, and a kiss to you. 
ANNIE ARBUCKLE. 

Johnny snatched the money, threw down the 
letter for the others to read—his first letter though 
it was—and running quickly into Johnny’s room, 
put the crisp new bill into his hand, and then, lay- 
ing his curly head down on his big brother’s 
breast, sobbed aloud. 

John looked at the money and at Jerry in 
amazement, and when at last he was made to 
comprehend it all, big boy though he was, and 
the “head of the family,” he cried too, joined 
eventually by the rest, until, as Rosy said, «it 
jooked more like a sorry time than a glad one,” 
and in order to change the aspect of affairs, she 
dragged little Jerry out into the middle of the 
floor, and with much,ceremony, introduced him 
to her audience in these words: 

« Ladies and gentlemen, behold the hero of the 
Ruggles family—the dearest, most affectionate, 
smartest, cutest little Yankee boy in the world!” 

« Hurray!” shouted John, and Rosy joined in; 


*Aunt Nancy waving her knitting-work, feebly 


echoed it ; and Hester kissed him, without a word. 

John kept Jerry with him all the rest of the 
evening, amusing him, and telling him what he 
meant to do for him by and by. And Jerry went 
to bed a second time glad to be a hero, his heart 
so full of content that he wondered if he could 
be the same little boy that had worried through 
all the anxious time since he sent that letter to 
Boston. 

To tell the truth, the Ruggles pride suffered 
somewhat on account of Jerry’s transaction; but 
that night it was impossible to find fault either 
with Jerry or his method, and they finally consoled 
themselves by saying that they would make it all 
right, somehow, next summer when Miss Arbuckle 


CHAPTER V. 

It had been decided that Jerry should not at- 
tend the district school, as he had not comfortable 
clothing to wear, now that the weather was so 
severe, and it was a long cold walk. Besides, he 
was really needed at home, and John was only 
too happy to look after his lessons; indeed, it was 
a source of great pleasure to him, and he took 
much pride in his bright little pupil, and labored 
faithfully to instruct him. 

Outside of the lessons, he was reading to him a 
History of the American Revolution, in which 
Jerry was greatly interested. John usually read 
an hour in the evening, the family enjoying it too, 
as they sat around the table, busily at work. 

It was a stormy night, the wind howled and 


blew the snow in heavy drifts about the little old 


house: it was a night in which to appreciate a 
good fire and a comfortable shelter. 


John had arrived at the account of the fearful 


sufferings of the American soldiers during that 


last cold winter—how they endured long marches, 
hungry, and clothed in rags, their poor feet frozen 
and torn, leaving bloody footprints behind them in 
the snow. 

Jerry could not endure to hear it, and dropping 
his head down on the table, he wept long and 
bitterly, refusing to be comforted. 

“I know something about it,” said the little 
fellow, remembering his experience that day he 
went to mill. “I think the cold and snow are 
terrible,” with a shudder, stopping to listen to the 
howling storm outside. “I don’t see what God 
makes winter for!” . 

“ Pooh,” said John lightly “ in some places it is_ 
winter all the time, you know, and the people love ‘ 
it: in Lapland it is so, and they have jolly times 
riding on their sledges—and what do you think: 
when they go to church they carry the babies and 
leave them outside, buried up in the snow to keep 
warm, with a dog to watch them.” 

Jerry laughed: “ How funny !” said he. 

“John Ruggles,” said Aunt Nancy, looking at 
him severely over her spectacles. “I s'pose you 
think it’s all right ter amuse a chiid with a pack” 
lies—but don’t!” 

«Oh it’s true, every word of it,” said John, 
laughing. “I'll show you in the book where it 
tells about it.” 

“ Oh well, you needn’t trouble yourself—I s'pose 
it’s true if the book says so, but‘it seems a good 
deal ter swallet,” said she. 


The little family were now comparatively 
comfortable: they no longer feared the wolf at 
the door, and the long cold winter before them 
had lost its terrors. With comfortable fires, plenty 
of nourishing, though perhaps coarse food, and 
work enough, for ail, they began to “lift up their 
heads and feel /ike folks,” as Aunt Nancy ex- 
‘pressed it. 

That good woman added not a little to the fam- 
ily income, by knitting warm woolen mittens and 
gloves for the farmers and their boys. She prided 
herself much on this accomplishment, and often 
declared when finishing up an extra nice pair that 
they were “ good enough for the Prince o’ Whades, 
if she did knit ’em!” 

One pair, into which she put her choicest work, 
found its way to the good minister every winter; 
and asa pair would stand two or three years’ wear, 
in the course of time they began to accumulate to 
such an extent that the good man was wont to re- 
mark roguishly to his wife that he ought at least 
to be “ forehanded’” to wear so many mittens, and 
he hoped he shouldn’t be led into extravagant 
habits through Aunt Nancy’s kindness. 

Joha found both profit and amusement in his 
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work, and sawed away with great enthusiasm, 
turning out articles so pretty and wonderful that it 
seemed as if there must be some magic about it. 

The first lot that he sent to the city, Richard 
Bemis had taken to a dealer with whom he was 
acquainted, and not only disposed of them to ad- 
vantage, but the man had ordered more, speaking 
in the highest praise of both the patterns and the 
work, 

To ‘say that John was happy, feebly expresses 
his feeling of relief and satisfaction at being no 
longer a burden upon a “ pack of women.” 

Jerry looked upon the whole thing as a success- 
ful enterprise in which he himself was the prime 
mover; indeed, John took him formally into part- 
hership, and consulted him with a great show of 
deference on all matters pertaining to the business. 

Hester seemed to prosper with the rest, and 
had more tailoring than usual to do, so that Rosy, 
when not otherwise employed, was a great assist- 
ance to her. 

The good Sherburne folks did not have new 
dresses every day in the week, and sometimes 
Rosy found the intervals of waiting rather discour- 
aging; then, many only had their dresses fitted, 
making them up themselves at home, with perhaps 
a little help from her as to the trimming; this of 
course was not so profitable nor so pleasant, as 
Rosy enjoyed the trimming most of all, but as the 
weeks wore away she realized that it was a sure 
dependence after all, not to be despised in the pre- 
sent, and promising well for the future. 

One afternoon as she and Hester sat sewing, 
a sleigh stopped at the door, and there sat old 
Mrs. Saunders, or Aunt Polly Saunders, as every- 
body called her. She was bundled up so as to be 
hardly recognizable. After much unloading of foot- 
warmers and mufflers, and much diving under the 
seat for boxes and bundles, with a good deal of 
help from Jerry, she finally came puffing and wad- 
dling into the house. She was the largest woman 
in town—a perfect mountain of fat—and when di- 
vested of her outside wrappings, she looked like 
nothing but a huge 4o/s‘er with one string tied 
round her for a neck, and another for a waist. 

“I've come over, Rosy,” she said, laughingly and 
chuckling good-naturedly, “ter git you ter make 
up my new black silk. Its ben layin’ in the draw’ 
now goin’ on three years, and When I heerd the 
minister's wife settin’ out what a good hand you 
was at dresses, I says ter myself to once, I’ll go ’n 
wit her to deu my black silk. Yes,” she con- 
tinued “I made up my mind ter hev it done, and 
when I went home I’s tellin father "bout it, ’n he 
‘greed with me. ‘It'll be fallin’ ter pieces,’ says 
he ‘if it lays much longer,’” and she laughed again 
and shook like a great big mouniain of jelly. 

“TI shall be so glad to make it, Aunt Polly,” said 
Rosy delightedly, letting the silk fall in rich folds 
and looking at it with sparkling eyes, “and I will 
make it just as nice as I possibly can;” then she 


looked at Aunt Polly, stopped suddenly, and alinog 
laughed aloud. 


It was a silk dress, to be sure, the first she hade 


ever had to make—but for such a figure / 

« Oh,” she thought, “ if it were only fer Hest 
now, what a pleasure it would be to do it.” Buy 
after all, dressmakers are not responsible for the 
figures of their customers; and consoled by this re 
flection, she jumped up and ran for her tape-meag 
ure to begin operations at once. 

«“ My waist aint nothin’ ter brag on now, is it? 
said Aunt Polly, “but I’ve seen the day wheq 
your dresses would fit me loose;” chucking Ray 


under the chin, as she walked round her with the | 


measure pulled out to the fullest extent. “Now 
look here,” she continued, “I don’t want no fur 
belows, nor flounces, nor famyers, nor greshun 
bends, nor nothin’ o’ the kind. I jest want it 
made up plain and commpn sensical, ye know,” 

“ That’s the right idea,” said Rosy, approvingly, 


“but I should like to make your skirt a little 


longer than this one; can’t I?” 

Aunt Polly put out one foot, displaying a neat 
shoe, with a few inches of blue woolen stocking 
above it. 

«I won't hev no ¢rai/s,” says she; “I hate ter 
hev my gownds wipin’ up the floors—its a nasty, 
shiftless fashion ! ” 

“ Oh you can have it short; it needn’t touch,” 
said Rosy, “but it might be, say three inches 
longer than the one you have on.” 

“ Wall, only be sure and not hev it tech the 
ground. I shouldn't take a minnit’s comfort int 
if I thought twas gittin’ siled. And make it 
plenty big in the waist and arm sizes, so’s't I 
shan’t never bust out nowheres; and you may as 
well turn the skirt quite down a good piece to the 
top, seein’ there’s plenty o’ silk.” 

Rosy promised to have it all satisfactory, and 
just then Aunt Nancy came into the room. 

“Now Mis’ Sarnders,” says she, hospitably, 
“you're jest a goin’ ter stay ter tea. We'll have 
it real early, and you'll git home ‘tween sundown 
and dark.” 

« Yes, do ;” says Rosy, “ and I’ll have your dress 


ready to try on—save your coming way down on 


purpose, you know.” 
«Wall, now I deu declare, I hadn’t thought 


on’t!” said Aunt Polly; but after sufficient urging 
she finally consented to stay, and seating herself 
comfortably in the big rocking-chair, whisked out 
her knitting preparatory to a good cosy chat with 
Aunt Nancy. 

“She meant to stay all the time,” Said Rosy 
laughingly to Hester, “if she didn’t, how was it 
she happened to have her knitting work along ?” 
The waist was tried on and bid fair to be a success 
—a great success, Rosy mischievously calledit ; and 
after giving a good many charges to sew it strong 
and “ be sure and not forgit the pocket and the loops 
ter hang it up by,” Aunt Polly took her departure, 
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_#Hlester,” said the little dressmaker to her 
sister that night, as they were undressing in their 
room. “I should be perfectly happy now, if it 
were not for just one thing,” and she heaved a 
doleful sigh. 

Hester kissed her, but said nothing; thinkiag it 
pest to leave her to her own heart, which she be- 
jieved was good and true at bottom, and would 
right itself in time. 

The next day, after sewing steadily for several 
hours, Rosy felt as if she would like to take a turn 
at the wood-sawing in the open air. She had 
father neglected that wood-pile of late; so she 
called to Jerry, and they went out together like two 

fellows, as indeed they were. 

It was warm and sunny; Rosy had pushed the 
little blue hood back from her bright hair, and the 
exertion of sawing, and at the same time keeping 
up 4 running conversation with Jerry, gave her 
cheeks the color of a peony, and caused her to 
stop pretty ofien to breathe and rest. 

It was in one of these pauses that she was sud- 
denly confronted by Will Hanson. She started as 
if he had been a ghost ; but immediately regaining 
her self-possession, she jerked herself into a more 
lady-like position, and asked coolly, 


“Where did you come from—out of the ground ?” © 


“No,” said Will; “I just came to the house, 
and hearing your voices out here, I thought I’d 
come round.” 

«It’s good weather for sawing wood,” remarked 
Rosy, in a business-like tone, taking up the saw as 
if about to resume her work. 

Will came, and ‘took the saw out of her hand. 

«Oh, don’t,” said Rosy; “I need the exercise; 
we like to do it, don’t we Jerry?” 

“Yes, indeed, we do,” said Jerry. We've 
had such fun. I like to work with Rosy.” 

«So do I,” said Will, gravely, witheut lifting 
his eyes to hers, and beginning to saw. 

Jerry kept on splitting, and Rosy turned to go. 

“ Don’t go, Rosy ;” said Will; « it is warm here 
in the sun; sit down a little while and rest,” 

She sat down and looked at him. “He is so 
strong,” she said to herself admiringly, “ it is noth- 
ing but child’s play to him to saw wood;” but 
finally she began to wish he would speak, or at 
least look at her. 

“Will,” says she, “you are getting that wood 
too long.” 

He slipped the stick back, and shortened the 
cut, but said nothing. 

“ Oh,” said she, making another attempt, “ have 
you heard that I’ve gone into business ?” 

“Into the wood-sawing business ?” 

«Well, yes:” laughing, “but into the dress- 
making business, too. I’m making lots of money,” 
nodding her bright head emphatically. 

«Yes, and you'll probably wear yourself all out, 
and have another fever,” looking at her reproach- 
fully out of his great, soft black eyes. 


“Oh, no,” she said lightly, “this is altogether 
different from working in the mill.” 

“ Oh, it is ?” turning to his work again, 

“Yes; and besides, when I get tired sewing, I 
can saw wood, you know.” 

Will frowned, “ Promise me that you will not 
Saw any more,” 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly,” with a little defiant 
toss*of her head. “I always like to finish things 
when I begin them; don’t you?- But we miay 
like some help—would you like a job?” watching 
him mischievously through her half-closed eyes. 

“I think I shall sade the job,” said he, his face 
flushing hotly. “Jerry and I will finish the wood.” 

« We will let you know if we want you,” said 
Rosy airily; and pulling on her hood, she walked 
into the house without another word. Will took 
up the saw and went to work as if his life de- 
pended on it. Jerry stopped loading his basket, 
and studied his friend’s face attentively for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Will,” says he, “ what’s the matter te you 
feel bad ?” 

«“ Yes, I do, little man ;” answered Will, impul- 
sively. 

“Is it about Rosy?” asked Jerry. “She's 
funny, aint she ?” continued he reflectively, « wheu 
you're here she seems bad to you, and when you 
aint here, she calls you ‘dear old Wili.’?” 

«“ What!” said Will, drawing in his breath 
sharply, and picking up Jerry in his arms. “ What 
did you say ?” 

“I said she calls you ‘dear old Will’ some- 
times When you aint here. I heard her say so 
twice the other night when she and Hester were 
talking. I s’fose she meant you; and she cried 
too, and said how that she loved—” 

«“ Never mind, Jerry,” says Will, hugging him 
tight; “ perhaps she’ll tell me the rest herself 
sometime.” 

“I guess she will,” says Jerry encouragingly, 
“sometime; but I wouldn’t ask her to-day—she’s 
bad to you to-day.” 

“Jerry,” says Will abruptly, “what do you 
want most of anything in the world ? 

The child laughed ; “ Oh, I want lots of thitses 

« But what ?—tell me what.” 

“Oh, I want a top and a cart, and a new story- 
book with lots of pictures in it.” 

« What else ?” 

“Oh,” said Jerrv, “1 guess that'll do—when 
I get ’em, I shall know it,” he added satirically. 

Will gave him a hasty kiss, set him down on 
his feet, and went into the house. 


Rosy saucily, as he entered the little sitting-room, 
where she sat alone. 

He went straight up to her, without a word, 
flung her sewing aside, and with one swift, pas~ 


sionate movement, clasped both her hands im his, 
and drew her close, looking down into her lovely 


“Have you got the wood all sawed ?” asked 
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half-frightened face with a glance both masterful 
and fond; yet he dared not kiss her, but he bent 
his handsome head till his lips touched her hair. 
“ Rosy, Rosy, tell me you love me—#e// me!” 
he cried, half-beseeching, half-commanding. 
She looked up into his eyes, and her own filled 
with tears; his tone, his look, his very touch, com- 


pelled her. “Tell me!” he persisted. ‘She 
blushed hotly, yielded : 
“Oh, Ido. I do,” she whispered, “ but—” 


“ Rosy,” said Aunt Nancy, that instant heaving 
in sight, “I wish you’d go ’n jest look at them 
emptin’s ; / say they’re sour—I hain’t had no kind 
o’ luck with my riz bread lately, no way,” she 
grumbled. 

Rosy fled to look after the ‘‘emptin’s,” and 
Will took his leave with a light heart, though not 
quite satisfied, when he remembered Rosy’s « but.” 

From that day, however, they were the best of 
friends. There was no more open love-making, 
but each knew by the thousand little signs so 
readily understood by those interested, that there 
was no need. 

Hester looked on well pleased, and Aunt Nancy 
gave in her opinion that, “ Rosy was goin’ ter set- 
tle down, and be a good, stiddy woman arter all.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

And so the winter wore away in Sherburne 
Holler, its quiet mono‘ony enlivened by no ex- 
citing diversions of any kind. No receptions, 
balls or operas: no lectures, no religious contro- 
versies, no church fairs or suppers: and yet their 
simple and innocent pleasures were sufficient for 
their needs. 

There were sewing circles and quiltings, apple 
bees and spelling schools, with an occasional 
Surprise party ; and in the spring there were sugar 
parties, when the young people assembled in the 
evening to boil the sap and eat their fill of maple 
sugar. 

And now the snows begin to melt upon the 
mountains, adding new thunders to the cataracts ; 
the little brooks, swollen almost to rivers, rush 
noisily through the meadows; the cattle in the 
barn-yards rejoice in the warm sunshine, and 
salute each other with many a friendly bleat and 
bray ; the fowls bestir themselves, scratching about 
in the bare soft spots for the poor worm, that with 
the rest of the world would fain creep out from 
its winter quarters. 

The voice of the pewee and the robin are heard 
abroad ins the land, and the ploughman hastens 
to prepare his fields for the sowing and the plant- 
ing. 

Peace and comfort and happiness have settled 
down upon the Ruggles family. It seems as if 


Aunt Nancy’s longings are about to be satisfied ; 
her rheumatism is nearly vanquished, and every 


afternoon she fairly crackles in her stiff-starcheg 
white aprons, which Rosy bountifully supplies, 

Jerry is the happy possessor of the promised tog 
cart and picture-book—he will consider Wij 
word as good as the Bank of England, hereafter 
he wears a pair of new trousers, made out of fhe 
minister’s—an honor in itself—and a new jacket 
abounding in pockets, and gay with bright bug 
tons, hangs on a peg in the closet, and a pair of 
shiny new shoes stand on the floor underneath, 

John, released from his long confinement, a 
joices once more in his strength, and goes abou 
his spring work with his head full of plans for inp 
proving the farm and repairing the house the com. 
ing year. 

Early in the summer, Hester received a letter 
from Miss Arbuckle, saying that she should like 
come a little earlier than she had first planned) 
and asking if she might bring her brother along 
with her. 

«Being overworked and somewhat out of 
health,” she wrote, “his physician recommends 
mountain air; and as he is passionately fond @ 
trout-fishing, I proposed that hé should take a trip 
in the direction of ‘Sherburne Holler,’ and stay 
awhile with me. I have given him such glowing 
accounts of your trout-brooks and of the wonderful 
beauty of your quiet little valley, that he is only 
too willing to come, provided you can accommp 
date him.” 

They considered the subject carefully, and 
finally decided to let him come. 

Rosy pouted; she did not like the plan. 4] 
presume he is a dandy, and will make fun of us 
all,” she said. 

The next day after dinner, Rosy ran round the 
table to where Aunt Nancy sat in her high-backed 
chair, and leaning on her shoulder, she begat 
coaxingly, “ Mamsey dear, you are the best and 
nicest old auntie in the world, of course—but if 
you only wou/d try to be a little more sty/ish, now 
just to please me. You know people don't do 
everywhere exactly as we do here in the Hollow; 
we're a little bit old-fashioned, and I hate to have 
these city folks laugh at us, and make fun of out 
gawky manners.” 

Aunt Nancy looked round at her and smiled 
fondly, but she looked a little pained too. 

“« What is it, dear? your manners is well enough 


—fit for a queen any day; but what is it you want | 


yer old aunty todo? I’m ’fraid I should make 
gawkin’ work at these ere new-fangled ways.” 

“If you only wou/d eat with your fork ;” sug- 
gested Rosy to begin with. 

Aunt Nancy took up the silver fork beside her 
plate, and looked at it grimly. 

“ Didn’t I tell ye,” she said, turning to Hester, 
«“ Didn’t I tell ye when Rosy sent them home 
that 7 couldn’t never use one on ’em! It's ab 
lers laid ’side o’ my plate for show, but 42s is the 
tool I depend on,”—holding up a two-tined steel 
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(fork. Now this, for real sarvice, is wuth a cart 


joad 0’ them things. Ye aint reasonable, Rosy,” 
she continued, “ If you’d be contented ter lemme 


‘use it for a_fork, mebby I could larn in time; but 
when ye come ter want me ter cut up my pie and |. 


rtater and eat my beans with it, ye ask too much. 
Tain’t no kind of a foré in the fust place,” 
says she, holding it up and looking at it with 
utter contempt, “and when ye come ter make it 
do the sarvice of a and spoon besides—wall, 
its askin’ too much, that’s all.” 

She turned and patted the young girl’s cheek, ' 
and looked at her a little wistfully. 

«I tell ye, Rosy, its hard larnin’ old dogs new 
tricks ; let the young folks put on all the style they 
wan’ ter, but don’t bother yer old aunty about 
sech things. I’d dew it willin’ly if I could,” she 
added, seeing the cloud upon her darling’s face, 
“but I’m old and clumsy, and I know ’taint no 
use ter try.” 

Rosy turned away impatiently. 

«Jt’s a great pity,” said she, bitterly, « that Miss 
Arbuckle ever came bere with her fine city man- 
ners; and if she must come again, I do wish she’d 
leave her brother at home!” 

“Rosy,” said Hester, “you forget that Miss 
Arbuckle never made fun of us at all; in fact, she 
always treated us with great respect, and she 
seemed to love Aunt Nancy dearly, and never 
minded her old-fashioned ways. The old are not 
expected to fall in with the ways of young people 
—indeed, I think it would be very foolish for them 
to try—it would make them appear ridiculous.” 

“I don’t know but you are right,” said Rosy, 
trying to imagine Aunt Nancy any other way 
than as she was, “ but I do dread having that city 
fop come—I know he zs a fop!” said she, spite- 
fully, “and I don’t see what he wants to come 4ere 
for! I should think he might find places enough 
to fish!” 

“Well, dear, he will not be here long; and 
think of the money /” said Hester, cheerfuily. 

“I don’t know; I begin to feel quite indepen- 
dent about money now-a-days,” she said. «“ But 
never mind; let them come—we shall enjoy Miss 
Arbuckle, any way.” 

The city boarders came to “ Sherburne Holler ” 
in the month of June, and they found it at its 
best. 

Daisies and buttercups bordered the roadsides ; 
the meadows were fresh in their dress of velvet 


' green; the farmer’s boy whistled merrily at his 


work, while the bobolink rollicked noisily above 
his head; and the grand old hills, towering high 
on either hand, kept their unwearied watch by 
night and day. 

On the day after their arrival, Miss Arbuckle 
ond her brother walked out in the early morning ; 
they sauntered along to the pasture bars, and Guy 
Arbitckle stopped there, leaning on his folded 
arms, while his sister sat down on a mossy stone, 


\ 


waiting upon her brother’s movements. He 
looked about him and up to the hills with some- 
thing of awe in his handsome but dissipated face. 

“ Annie,” said he, “I wonder if this place 
strikes you as it does me? These hills seem to 
look on me with somewhat of disapproval—-I feel 
as if I’d been a naughty boy, and my mother were 
grieved.” 

Annie smiled a little wistfully. 
good to be here,” she said. 

« But,” he continued, whimsically, “ isn’t there 
any way to propitiate these solemn_monitors—to 
make friends with them, you know ?” 

Annie laughed outright. “Be a good boy,” 
she said lightly, falling in with his mood, “and 
they will be friendly.” 

“It would be difficult to be anything else here,” 
he said, with a shrug of the shoulders; “one 
must needs be good, I should say, for lack of op- 
portunity to be otherwise. Small credit in that, 


eh?” 
«*Why no,” said Annie, “when you are ac 


quainted with these people, you will find their 
life has many trials and temptations, and their 
goodness and rectitude are not to be despised.” © 

“Oh, I presume so,” he answered, carelessly, 
“but I don’t see how they dare to walk crooked, 
you know, with these solemn old fellows watching 
them all the time,” with a nod towards the hills. 

“TI am glad they make such an impression upon 
you; but they affect me differently. To me they 
are friends, and they seem a comfort and protec- 
tion—a sort of barrier between me and the world. ; 
and its worries ; and when I am away from them, 
I find myselt sometimes longing for a sight of 
them. Oh, I /ove the hills! ” her dark eyes glow- 
ing as she spoke, her lips quivering with emotion. 

Guy put his arm about her and drew her on, 
He was very fond of his sister, and his sympathy 
was dear to her. But his faults and loose ideas 
of right and wrong were a great source of anxiety, 
and she hoped that the pure and simple atmos. 
phere of Sherburne Hollow might do him good, 
body and soul. 

“I am indebted to you, Annie,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence, “ for giving me a new sensation. 
As much as I have traveled, I never came upon 
a place just like this,” looking about him; “and 
the Ruggles family are more than ‘ fancy painted 
them ’—especially Rosy.” 

“Is she not lovely?” said Annie, warmly. “TI 
always think of her in connection with wild roses, 
and everything fresh and sweet and natural. And 
she is as good and affectionate as she is pretty.” 

«“ What a pity she should waste her sweetness 
here!” said Guy, carelessly, snipping off the head 
of a daisy with his cane. “Can’t she be trams 


“ It will do you 


planted somehow ?” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said his sister, earnestly. 
“She is part and parcel of this dear old spot— 
she belongs here. Besides,” 


laughing, “I 
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wouldn’t wonder if she were already appropriated. 
Some honest heart has doubtless won and will 
wear my Rose.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Guy, with a grimace of 
deep disgust ; “some country clown, I suppose. 
And she seems refined, too—remarkably so for 
her station, I should say.” 

“Oh yes; but there are some fine fellows here 
among these farmers.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” with a little scornful smile 
And they dropped the subject. 

« * * 

The lovely summer days slipped by, and still 
Guy Arbuckle lingered at the Ruggles farm. 
The brooks furnished inexhaustible resources as 
to fishing. Small game abounded in the neigh- 
borhood, and he had even joined a party in a bear 
hunt, and actually got sight of a live bear upon 
the mountain. 

But somehow these sports began to pall upon 
him. Rosy Ruggles’ charming face, and de- 
lightfal piquant ways, interested him much more; 


and he finally gave himself up without reserve to . 


the new spell of goodness, beauty and innocence 
combined. He haunted the girl’s steps, he 
Studied her tastes and read her pure soul like an 
open book—he thought he did, but there were 
sacred pages closed from his sight. 

He began to hate the dissipation and the hol- 
lowness of his past life, and to long—or to imagine 
he did—for something better. He concluded to 
open his heart to his sister Annie. 

They were sitting together one day beside the 
brook, under the shade of a big birch tree—he 
with his fishing-rod lying idly beside him on the 
grass, the speckled trout sporting and frisking un- 
heeded under his very eyes. 

“ Annie,” said he, abruptly, “I believe I will 
settle down and marry Rosy Ruggles.” 

She turned upon him a swift and startled look. 

* Don’t joke about Aer, Guy,” she said. 

“T am not joking. I tell you I mean to marry 
Rosy Ruggles,” he repeated, his face flushing. 
“It seems strange to you, and sudden. It is a 
short acquaintance, but it does not take long to 
know a child like her. Bless her innocent heart ! 
She is fresh and sweet as a daisy, and as good as 
an angel. She has plenty of spirit, too—in short, 
I believe she is just the woman to make a man of 
me. And I mean toget married, and take a fresh 
start.” 

She looked at him sadly, and her eyes filled 
with tears. “Poor Guy!” she thought. “He 
does need some one to make a man of him.” 

“Guy, if you really are in earnest I am glad— 
so glad, and I bid you God-speed,” she said, 
warmly. 

He drew a sigh of relief. “I did not know but 
you would think it unsuitable. I hesitated my- 
self for some time. The family are so poor, 
and—” 


“Tt is a noble family,” said his sister, “in ey, 


thing worthy of consideration; and either of ther 


girls would adorn any station. But does Rog 
care for you? Can you have her for the asking? 

Guy laughed. “What do you think? Jj 
rich husbands grow on every bush in Sherburne 
Hollow ?” 

« But she is so unworldly.” 

** True, but she is ambitious.” 

* * * * * 

One warm forenoon they were all out under 
the big apple-tree in front of the house. Guy lay 
lazily stretched out on the grass, enjoying the 
shade and watching Rosy, who was shelling a big 
pan full of peas for dinner. She looked dainty 
and cool in her clean print dress, and nothing 
could equal the delicious color of her charming 
young face framed in the gold of her waving hair, 

By and by Hester is called into the house, and 
Miss Arbuckle soon follows, leaving Rosy and her 
brother alone. He looks at the young girl crijj. 
cally through his half-closed eyes, as he thought 
fully chews a wisp of grass. - She attends strictly 
to her work, her eyes fixed demurely on the pan, 

Rosy.” 

No answer, 

«“ Ro-sy/” with a lauguid stress upon the last 
syllable. 

«“ Bless me, Mr. Arbuckle!” said Rosy with a 
little nervous start, “ what 4as happened to you? 
Has a bug crawled up your sleeve—or a spider, 
perhaps ?—I believe you hate them equally. I 
don’t see how you can bait a hook with a horrid 
squirming worm—ugh !—when you are so—well, 
nervous—if you were a woman I should say afraid 
of bugs and spiders.” And she looked at him 
with a gleam of sarcasm lurking in her eyes. 

“ Rosy,” he repeated, irrelevantly, not noticing 
her remarks, “do you remember what we talked 
about the other night coming home from thé 
falls ?” 

« Why, we didn’t say anything about bugs and 
spiders, did we? No; if I remember rightly, 
they weren’t even mentioned.” 

“Bugs and spiders be hanged! Who cares 
anything about dugs and spiders /” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

“I suppose no one really cares for them,” said 
Rosy, innocently, “ but it seems a pity to hate 
them—poor creatures!” 

«Rosy, do you know I think you have devel- 


oped more.of coquetry within the few weeks 17% 


have known you than I ever supposed a woman 
capable of? It must be natural to you, I suppose, 
since you can have had small opportunity for cul- 
tivating it. I thought I knew women, but you 
are, in some respects, a new conundrum.” 

Rosy laughed. “Do you give it up?” she 
asked, saucily. - 

“No, I don’t propose to give it up quite, yet,” 
said he, doggedly. 
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Do you remember what we talked about the 
other night ?” he persisted. 

« Let me see,” said Rosy, putting the tips of her 
pretty fingers together and casting up her eyes 
meditatively. “It must have been something 
yery nice, since you are so anxious to have me re- 
member. Oh! I believe you said my hat was 
very becoming—trimmmed with lavender ribbon 
and violets, you know. It zs pretty,” complacently. 

« Well,” laughing, but vexed, “‘ what else did 
I say ? ” 

« And you said,” she continued slowly, a sweet 
serious look creeping into her face, “ that Sher- 
burne Hollow had done you good, and you meant 

“to be a better man hereafter—that these dear old 
hills,” with an eloquent glance towards the hills 
she loved so well, “ had been missionaries to your 
soul.” 

« And that you had been a good angel to me!” 
he added, rising impulsively, and coming over to 
her side. 

«Iam glad if your stay with us has done you 
good,” said Rosy, simply. ‘“ You certainly do 
seem much improved in health; and good health 
is next to religion, you know,” she added, smiling. 

« And /ove is better than all!” said Guy. “Is 
it possible, child, that you do not see that I love 
you! What is the use of beating about the 
bush ?” 

«What bush?” says Rosy, starting up in a 
great hurry, and tipping over the peas. 

He gave the pan a vicious little kick, and 
frowned down upon her as she knelt to pick them 
u 

2 Mr. Arbuckle,” she suggested, “ wouldn’t it 
be well to begin zzow to be good, and try to control 
that temper of yours?” 

He bit his lip and laughed nervously. “I know 
I am making a fool of myself, but you are provok- 
* Rosy took her pan and started for the house. 

“Don’t go!” he cried, angrily. “See here, 
you are carrying rather a high hand with me un- 
der the circumstances! ”’ 

« What circumstances ?” 

He hesitated, bit his lip again, and colored 
violently. 

« Why, of course,” he began, with an effort, “ of 
course you are fit to be a king’s wife, and—and 
all that, but—but generally—” 

“But ‘ generally’ poor country girls are only 
too glad to win the regard of rich and handsome 
city gentlemen /” finished Rosy, her beautiful eyes 
flashing scornfully. ey. 

“Just so,” said he, coolly; “and if I did not 
believe you to be as good and innocent as you are 
pretty, I should say you were putting on airs with 
me, just to bring me round ; but it is not necessary, 
dear—I love you only too well; I want you, Rosy 
—I want you to be my wife /” 

“Your wife?” she repeated slowly, as if the 


words were new to her, and she would understand 
their meaning. 

“Yes, my wife,” said Guy, proudly. “ Do you 
know what that means? It means wealth and 
ease. It means silks and satins and jewels, to 
match your beauty, dear; and love and worship 
such as wife never had before!” 

His face was all aglow; his eyes sought hers 
with an eager, burning glance; he trembled, too, 
and the hand that clasped hers shook. She’ 
wondered vaguely if he were not very ill. 

“ Do not—do not excite yourself so,” she said, 
gently, putting his hand away. And then into 
her mind stole the remembrance of all her long- 
ings for wealth and position. Here they were, 
laid at her feet. Her heart gave one great throb 
of” triumph. She forgot love—Will Hanson— 
everything, for that one moment. ¥ 

He took her hesitation for bashfulness, or sur- 
prise, or both. 

“Tell me,” he said, smiling, “is this my little 
wife ?” and he drew her closer, and would have 
kissed her, 

His touch awoke her as from a dream. She 
freed herself instantly from his embrace. 

“Oh no, no—you must not kiss me!” she cried 
—‘ you must not.” 

« Well, what must I do ?” he asked, still smil- 
ing, enchanted with what he considered her 
charming simplicity. 

« Wait, and let me think,” she said, and ran 
past him into the, house. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Aunt Nancy did not like Guy Arbuckle, and 
she looked upon his growing interest in Rosy with 
disapproving eyes. ; 

«I don’t care,” says she one day to Hester, «I 
don’t care if he has got all the wealth of the Z#- 
Jins (Indies), I’d ruther have Will Hanson than 
forty like him. He aint genmiwin. His likin’ 
for Rosy aint nothin’ but a notion, and he'll forgit 
all about her when he goes back ter the city. 
You mark my words, now.” 

Hester looked troubled. “I hope no harm 
will come of it,” she said. “I see nothing in 
Rosy’s behavior to find fault with so far; and, as 
for Mr. Arbuckle, he is a gentleman and a man 
of the world, and will probably do nothing foolish 
or hasty.” 

«TI know he’s a man of the world, and that’s 
why I don’t like him, nor trust him, nuther. I 
believe he means to make love ter Rosy fore he 
gits through, and then go off and leave her like a 
raskil.” 

Hester smiled. “I don't think Rosy would 
break her heart over him, She does not seem to 
care for him.” 


“I know it—she don’t; but you know how 
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she’s allers wanted ter be rich and so on, and I’m [ 


afeared her pride and ambition ’ll play the mis- 
chief with her.” 

Mr. Arbuckle would not have felt flattered if he 
could have known. how the hews was received, 
when Rosy told them that he had asked her to 
marry him. Aunt Nancy did not hesitate to ex- 
press her dissatisfaction in the plainest terms; and 
when she asked her sister what she should do, 
Hester took her in her arms and kissed her with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Look into your own heart, Rosy, and decide 
for yourself; and oh, my darling, be ‘rue to your- 
self!” she said, 

Rosy began to feel as if it were not such a de- 
sirable thing after all, to have a rich husband, even 
with the coveted silks, and satins, and jewels 
thrown in. 

Meanwhile, Guy Arbuckle had no misgivings. 
He already regarded Rosy with a feeling of pos- 
session, and waited patiently upon her moods. 
He noticed that she seemed disturbed and not al- 
together happy ; but he rather felt flattered than 
otherwise, considering that to her it must indeed 
be a matter of great and serious importance. 

Happening to be sitting alone with her one 
evening, he recurred to the subject. 

“Well, Rosy,” said he, lightly, smiling down 
into her eyes, “ have I waited long enough ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with an effort, “and I 
have thought it over a great deal. Do you know, 
Mr. Arbuckle, you did not ask me to /ove you ?— 
I noticed that.” 

“ But you do ?” he said. 

“ No—oh no, I don’t—I can't; for I love 
somebody else with my whole soul!” she cried, 
clasping her hands tightly together. 

“ How long have you loved this fortunate some- 
body ?” he asked with a sneer. 

“Oh, always—a good many years. But, you 
see, I knew you were rich, and I[ thought if I 
married you I could do so much for the family. 
And then, I do love beautiful things—I shoulda 
like those,” she said, regretfully. 

“ Faust and Marguerite,” muttered Guy, under 
his breath. 

“J am sorry I did not tell you at once,” she 
said, timidly, and with great humility. “I hope 
you will forgive me, and I do hope you will not be 
much disappointed.” 

He could not help smiling at her simplicity. 

“T don’t think I should have made you a suita- 
ble wife; I don’t, indeed,” she continued, “and 
you would soon tire of me, and I—oh, I should be 
miserable any way!” and she looked so already. 

He did not speak, and she wetit on hurriedly : 

“ But I do thank you, and I feel honored—oh 
greatly honored—and I cannot tell you how it 
pains me to—to—” 

“Refuse me,” he suggested, his glittering eyes 
still fixed upon her in that cold, sarcastic gaze. 


« Yes,” she assented simply, without looking up; 
“and I know you will soon forget me, and fing 
some one so much more suitable,” working hep 
fingers nervously, and lifting her hot face beseech: 
ingly to his. 

She met a glance so cruel and angry, that she 
felt almost frightened. 

“Do not be angry wit, me,” she pleaded, 
“Have I done wrong? I never meant to—be 
lieve me.” 


Her beauty and her innocent grief touched hig. 


heart. 

« No, no, child!” he said, “you have done ng 
wrong, except in making a serious matter of some 
little romance between yourself and some country 
bumpkin hereabouts. Dry your tears, dear, and 
come and give me a kiss. What a tender little 
conscience we have, to be sure!” He smiled im 
dulgently. She was so lovely and so simple. But 
she looked up at him seriously, and shook her 
golden head. 

“Oh, I am in earnest: I do not love you.” 

“Whom do you love?” he asked, imperionsly, 

“You have no right to ask meso; but I am 
proud to tell you: I love Will Hanson!” She 
threw back her head and drew herself up, as if 
she had said, “ I love a 4ing.” 

Guy Arbuckle burst into a loud laugh. 

“ Why do you laugh?” she asked, with a dan 
gerous flash of the eye. 

“ Laugh ? at the idea of it! So he is my rival? 
and he laughed again. 

“ He is your rival,” she repeated, her temper 
rising. 

“ You are not the girl I took you for,” he said, 


at length, looking down upon her scornfully. To 


go and throw yourself away on a country boor! 
I thought you had some ambition, and some taste,” 
he added, drawing up his elegant figure with an 
expression in his face that caused her to lose what 
little self-possession she had left. P 

“Will Hanson is fen times the gentleman you 
are, even in appearance /—yes, in his shirt sleeves 
—in his old blue overalls, he is infinitely better 
looking than you are!” she cried hotly. “And 
he is truly good and polite—a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. You are not even outwardly 
civil! See how you treat me/ A gentleman 
might perhaps forget his manners—but I know 
he could never forget to be manly /” 

“Well, have you finished ?” he asked. “ You 
have a sharp tongue, have you not ?” 

«“ A woman’s tongue is her weapon of defenes, 
you know,” she said, “ but I seldom have occasion 
to use mine as I have today.” She rose as 
she spoke, as if to leave the room: then she 
turned, “I wish to thank you again, sir,” she 
said, with simple dignity, “ for the honor you have 
shown me, and I ask you to forgive me if I have 
made you unhappy—even for one moment,” and 
she went out silently and left him alone. 
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THE RUGGLES FAMILY. 


—e 

That night, as Jerry was out doing his chores, 
Will. Hanson came along, on his way to the vil- 
lage, and stopping, leaned on the fence to have a 
chat with him, as he often did. 

«Oh Will!” cried Jerry, running up to him 
excitedly, ** Rosy is going to marry Mr. Arbuckle, 
and she is going to the city to live ina splendid 
house with fourteen marble steps up to it, and 
black servants to wait on her, and diamonds and 
carriages, and—and everything! ”—incoherently 


and he’s going to send John to college, and |, 


give me a carriage and two live goats to draw it— 

he said so.’’ 

«What do you mean?” said Will, clutching 
hold of Jerry, and giving him a little shake. “Is 
Rosy going to marry Mr. Arbuckle ?—is that what 
you mean ?” 

« Yes, it is—you let me be,” whimpered Jerry, 
half frightened by Will's strange manner. “ But,” 
he continued, willing to propitiate him, “ Aunt 
Nancy don’t like it a bit, and she said she should 
consider it her doo/y to tell you so—though I don’t 
see what good that’s going to do,” he added, phil- 
osophically. 

« When did this happen ?—how long have you 
known it 2?” 

« Oh, a few days ago—last week, I guess. I’ve 
heard them talking about it a lot.” 

Will turned slowly about, and walked away. 
He had been in a state of nervous apprehension 
ever since Mr. Arbuckle came, fearing just what 
had happened. So he did not for one moment 
doubt the truth of Jerry’s story. He had been at 
the house considerably of late, had hunted and 
fished with Mr. Arbuckle and John, often stopping 
to tea with the family, or picnicking under the 
big apple tree in the orchard. He had conse- 
quently seen them much together, and he could 
not but observe that although My,.Arbuckle ad- 
mired Rosy, she appeared rather indifferent to 
him. 

Still he feared, knowing her ambition to be rich, 
and remembering her flushed and eager look that 
afternoon at the falls, when she spoke of what 
wealth would bring her. 

_He groaned aloud as he went staggering along, 
*he knew not not cared not whither, till the loud 
roaring of the falls near by recalled him to his 
senses. Obeying a sudden vague impulse, he 
climbed the fence, and took the direction of the 
old birch tree. He went stumbling on, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, his hands clasped behind 
him, knowing nothing, seeing nothing, when sud- 
denly his ear caught the sound of a sob. He 
looked up, and there bofore him, under the big 
birch tree, lay Rosy Ruggles, crying as if her very 
heart would break. 

He had never seen her so; he loved her, and 
she was unhappy. He forgot his own absorbing 
grief, and springing to her side he lifted her in his 
arms. 


“Rosy, darling, what is it? tell me,” he said, 


| gently, brushing back the tangled gold of her hair 


from the lovely face, all hot and wet with tears. 

She started, frightened at first; and then, with 
one glance into his face, she clung to him nerv- 
ously, as if for protection from some fierce lurking 
foe. 

As her sobs subsided, the remembrance of his 
own distress and misery crept slowly back. into his 
mind. 

“‘ Rosy, do promised brides generally find time 
and place for such tears as these?” he asked, bit- 
terly. “ How can I congratulate you, when I find 
you so?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Rosy, hysteric- 
ally, drawing herself away from him. “I never 
was a promised bride, and so I can’t tell much 
about it!” , 

“ Rosy !” sternly, “ Jerry told me all about it to- 
night.” 
«Well, if he told you ali about it,” she said, 
pouting, “ what is the use of plaguing me any 
more, when I am all tired out, and just as nervous 
as I can be?” and she began to cry again, like a 

cross child. 

“Only tell me, are you going to marry Mr. Ar- 
buckle ? is it true ?” 

“No, no, zo /” cried Rosy. 
and you ought to know it!” 

He put out his arms and took her to his heart 
again. 

“Is it because I love you, and you love me, that 
you could not ?” he asked gently. 

Rosy dropped her head, and blushed painfully; 
then he took courage, and bending over her, kissed 
her lovely lips for the first time. 

Thus love triumphed over ambition, and in the. % 
autumn, when the golden rod was in blossom, there 
was a quiet double wedding at the Ruggles home- 
stead. 

Doctor Richard took his bride away over the 
mountain to live in the great city, and John and 
Jerry went with them. 

John is in the doctor's office, and hopes one day 
to write M. D, after his own name. 

Jerry is at school, and bids fair to be an honor 
to the family; though rather disappointed abont 
that goat carriage, he manages to be as happy/as 
the day is long. 

Aunt Nancy stays with Will and Rosy, and 
never lacks for a clean white apron, nor a doctor 
to her “ rheumatiz.” She idolizes “the childrén,” 
as she calls Rosy and Will, and often declares 
“she don’t know which on ’em” she likes best. 

They have remodeled the old house, and bean- 
tified the place till it is scarcely recognizable; bat 
the dear old hiils remain the same, and “ Sher- 
burne Holler” still) sleeps on, in tranquil peace 
and beauty. 


« Oh, I could not, 


THE END. 
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MRS. WINTERNE’S RAG CARPET. 


BY C. M. ARNOLD. 


The broad verandah was shaded by such a 
wealth of tangled vines and blossoms, that the 
afternoon sun cast only flickering shadows on the 
face and form of the young girl in the rocking- 
chair. It was a face, however, on which the sun 
might have loved to look, for it was one of rare 
loveliness. The hair, drawn so smoothly back from 
the low forehead that only one tiny lock strayed 
from its fastening and touched the pretty ear, was 
fair enough for any Saxon maiden’s, while the 
eyes, looking from under the darkly-fringed lids, 
were soft and brown—so brown, indeed, that ex- 
cept one had looked closely into their dusky 
depths, one would have declared them perfectly 
black. Au reste, the cheeks were smooth and 
without a touch of color; the upper lip short full, 
and crimson enough to match the lower one; and 
just the suspicion of a dimple lurked in the tiny 
chin. 

The name was Helen Ashley ; place, the village 
of Saybridge; time, four o’clock of an October 
afternoon. 

She looked with somewhat wistful eyes at the 
gay party of half a dozen girls and their respective 
cayaliers, just passing through the broad sunlit 
street. It would be so delightful—the short walk 
to the lake, the longer boat-ride to the opposite 
shore, the little garden party at Lakeview; then, 
the return boat-ride in the full moonlight, when 
she knew the lake would shine like molten silver, 
and the dark mountains beyond would cast weird 
shadows on its mystic beauty. And she could not 
go. Her lot was not one with that of the fair- 
faced girls passing from her sight. Saybridge had 
been her home only a few mopths, but the moun- 
tains around it bounded her life now, and close 
beside her was her work. She had thought her- 
self fortunate when she obtained the situation of 
teacher in the select school of the ambitious little 
village, and she now had fourteen small morsels 
of humanity under her care, besides her pupils in 
music. It was because of a lesson to the youngest 
and least interesting of the latter, that Miss Ash- 
ley had been obliged to decline her invitation to 
Lakeview. For, not a little to her surprise, she 
had been invited. 

Aristocratic as was Mrs. Hoffner, the presiding 
genius of that pleasant country-house, she had not 
thought it quite the thing to exclude Miss Ashley 
from her little party; for every one else, with what 
the august lady could not but consider question. 
able taste, so admired the young girl. 

Mrs. Loffner, despite her name, was English, 
and, together with her handsome self, had brought 
to her American home not a few little ideas con- 
cerning me and thee, decidedly at variance with 
those around her. But she folded her jeweled 


wood, the state of society, and agreed with hep 


| that it was of no use trying to sail against wing 


and tide, 

After a little longer rest than usual in the shady 
porch, Miss Ashley took her broad-brimmed hat 
and went to Dr. Hardrop’s, where she spent gq 
long hour in conscientiously listening to the young. 
est Miss Hardrop’s one, two, three, four, and inj. 
tiating her into the mysteries of the scale of B flat; 
then back to her cottage home ; tea, seasoned with 
the mild gossip of worthy Mrs. Winterne; then, 
correction of badly-written French exercises, and 
badly-spelled dictation papers, and she was at 
liberty to sit down before her beloved piano—the 
sole relic of better days, A quiet hour with her 
music rested and refreshed Helen Ashley beyond 
measure. All the strange and harsh contrasts be. 
tween this and her past life, all the weariness and 
loneliness, dropped away as her fingers pressed 
the ivory keys; and when the clear voice rose full 
and strong, in the songs she loved, it mattered lit- 
tle to the girl that Mrs. Winterne, comfortably 
nodding in her rocking-chair, was her only ay 
ditor. 

Some one else heard, however, on this particular 
October night—Dr. Cluness, on his way home 
from a long visit to a little maimed sufferer down 
by the mill. There was no one passing along the 
quiet village street; and who shall blame the 
doctor if he paused a moment by the picket fenee 
that guarded Mrs Winterne’s small domain, and 
listened to the sweet sounds? The house was $9 
close that only a narrow flower-bed separated the 
verandah from the sidewalk, and every word was 
distinctly audible. 

Dr. Cluness looked at his watch. Surely he 
might be excused if his call were made a little 
later than is customary. To think was to act, and 
a moment later the doctor stood before the door, 
‘civilly inquiring of Mrs. Winterne if Miss Ashley 
were at home. 

The door into the little parlor stood open, and 
Miss Ashley was just rising from the piano as the 
doctor entered. 

“ Good evening, Dr. Cluness,” as she gave him 


as, for an instant, he held it in in his strong, brown 
clasp. “I had no idea of seeing any one to-night. 
I thought you had all gone to Mrs. Hoffner’s.” 

«“ Why did you not go?” he asked. 

«Oh, I—I was too busy. I had a music lesson 
after school: and you?” 

“ The same reason. I had so many calls to-day 
that night came upon me before my work was 


place, down by the mill, when I heard the sound 
of music as I passed here, and I could not resist 
coming in for a few minutes.” 

“I am very glad you did,” was the reply, with 


suspicious frankness, “ for I have a little parcel t 


hands, lamented to her old-time friend, Mrs, Shep: 


her hand. What a snowflake it was! he thought, * 


finished. I was just coming home from the last. 
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MRS..WINTERNE‘'S RAG CARPET. 


‘ead down by the mill next time you go—that is, 
if you will take it.” i 

The doctor looked a little surprised, but he said, 
« Certainly.” 

She went on, gravely. “Since you told me 
about the little. lame boy down there, I have 
thought of him so often—thought how long and 
dreary the days must be to him—and this is what 
1 wish you to take him.” As she spoke, she 
lifted a large scrap-book from the table beside 
her, and placed it in the doctor’s hands. “ Don’t 
you think it would amuse him for a little while?” 

He turned it over slowly. The smooth pages 
were filled not with a meaningless medley of little 
pictures, but with pretty landscapes, bright-plum- 
aged birds, or brilliant fruits and flowers ; and un- 
derneath each one, the name was plainly written. 

«Iam sure it will please him very much. It 
was very kind of you to think of this for him.” 

« Not at all,” she said, quickly, «I had a lot of 
pictures, and I have made so many scrap-books 
for my little cousins, that it is easy work. I liked 
to do it.” 

With admiring eyes, the doctor watched her as 


_ she carefully wrapped the book in paper, and tied 


a string around it. Even the most commonplace 
actions were invested with a charm when done by 
those white fingers, and he almost envied the 
child for whom this had been done. 

After a while, Miss Ashley played and sang for 
him, and the doctor was twice blessed. He was 
honestly fond of music, and it was a treat to hear 
the rich voice rise and fall; but it was also some- 
thing worthy of remembrance, to watch the 
graceful girlish figure, the exquisite profile, with 
the great coil of yellow hair resting on the white 
neck, and the jights and shadows of the soft dark 
eyes. Her dress of clinging black, relieved only 
by touches of white at throat and wrists, and a knot 
of blue under the dainty chin, seemed to him the 
perfection of grace. She was so pure, so perfect, 
so utterly unlike all other women he had known, 
that he counted it an honor to have met and loved 
her, even if, as he feared, she could never be any- 
thing to him. 

It was with a smothered sigh that the honest 
fellow at length took his leave and went home, 
mentally contrasting himself and his surroundings 
with the young heir at Lakeview, Guy Hoffner. 

Handsome Guy, as many called him, was in- 
deed as great a contrast to Dr. Cluness as could 
well be imfagined. In the first place, he had 
youth, which the doctor had lost; next, he had 
good looks, which the doctor had never possessed ; 
besides the extraneous advantages of wealth, posi- 
tion, and all belonging to them. But in this case, 
as in so many others, “ one touch of nature ” had 
made them something more than kin. They 
were both in love with Helen Ashley. 

Yes, Guy Rolleston Hoffner, as his mother 
almost invariably called him, (for had she not 

VoL. Cvi.—10. 


been a Rolleston ?) had so far forgotten what was 
due to his family, that he had thought seriously of 
stepping down from his high estate, and making 
the young teacher his wife. It did not occur to 
him that she might object to becoming that exalted 
personage; the only question was, would, it be 
quite a suitable match for him? He had seena 
good many fair women—not a few had smilea 
upon him—and he had yet to see Helen Ashley's 
equal; but he could not help wishing that her 
position in life were different—like Belle Sher- 
wood’s, for instance. This was the young lady 
for whom stately Mrs. Hoffner had such a decided 
partiality, and whose gifts and graces had been 
so instilled into young Hoffner’s mind, that, 
although he had never been in love with her, 
from sheer force of habit he had grown to compare 
all other women with her. 

Fortunately for her own peace of mind, Mrs. 
Hoftner was ignorant of her son’s infatuation. To 
be sure, she had heard from her friend Mrs. 
Sherwood that Guy was very attentive to Miss 
Ashley, but, as she remarked to that lady, it was 
“ordinary civility, my dear Mrs. Sherwood. 
Nothing more, I assure you.” 

“My dear Mrs. Sherwood” shook her head 
when repeating this remark to her daughter Belle, 
and said, sagely. “It’s something more than 
ordinary civility that makes every one so attentive 
to Miss Ashley.” ; 

Miss Belle, as she glanced at her own dark © 
beauty in the opposite mirror, replied, “I agreé 
with you, mamma; and indeed she is very fascinat- 

“TI shall not envy’ her,” continued the elder © 
lady, “if she marries Guy Hoffner; at all events, 
not unless /a de//e mére leaves Lakeview altogether, 
and removes to some distant place.” 

“Why, mamma! I thought you and Mrs. Hoff 
ner were great friends.” 

“So we are, my dear; but friendship is not 
blind, if love is.” 

The innocent cause of these remarks pursued 
her way unconscious of all that was said or thought 
of her. 

The red and gold of October gave place to No- 
vember’s sombre brown, and this, in turn, made 
way for December’s snows ; but it was not till aftér 
the New Year, white and pure, had come, that 


Guy Hoffner ceased to compare Helen Ashley 


with any one—she was the one woman in all the 
world to him now. 

In true and manly style, he wrote her a long 
letter, told her his feelings, and offered his hand 
and heart. 

Curiously enough, on the very same day, Dr. 
Cluness wrote a letter. It cost him a good deal 
of time and thought, for he did not want to write— 
he would have much preferred telling Helen Aish- 
ley what was in his heart—but it seemed impossi- 
ble for him to meet her alone. She very seldom 
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attended the little social gatherings in Saybridge, 
and when she did, some exasperating patient 
would be sure to send for him; and on the rare 
occasions that he permitted himself to call upon 
her, he had the unpleasant feeling that either Mrs. 
Winterne was within comfortable hearing distance, 
or she might be. But surely woman never read 
more tender, loving words than those iu which Dr. 
Cluness told his love and asked for the dear privi- 
lege of making Helen Ashley his wife. Thought- 
ful and kind, wishing to spare her even the slight- 
est annoyance, he only asked that she would send 
him a few words, if it could be as he wished ; but, 
if not—if there were any other tie, or if she could 
never be aught to him—he would ask no word, 
either written or spoken: he would understand. 
He sealed this letter with a hand that trembled in 
spite of himself, and gave it at once to the office 
boy, with directions to leave it at Mrs. Winterne’s. 

He waited a little while in his office for the 
youth’s return—it was only a few minutes’ walk— 
and asked him to whom he had given the note. 

“Into Mrs. Winterne’s own hand, sir. She 
opened the door herself, sir,” was the answer; and 
the doctor felt it had reached its destination. 

To say that Helen Ashley slept soundly that 
night, and that “no ill dreams” disturbed her 
rest, would be an exaggeration. 

The little teacher’s was a gentle, ‘womanly 
heart, and she hated to give pain—and yet she 
could not marry whom she did not love, even if 
before her stretched a long and weary road of toil 
and self-denial, winding down to a dreary old age. 

She felt very old, poor child, that night. Her 
nineteen years had ten, aye twenty, added to 
them. She was weary—weary—and she longed 
for home and rest. 

It was long past midnight when Guy Heffner’s 
letter was answered, and long afterward she sat 
with her bowed head resting on her hands; but 
no létter was addressed to Dr. Cluness, on that or 
any succeeding day. 

It was a “nine days’ wonder,” when Guy Hoff- 
ner left Saybridge for a foreign tour. Society in 
general was informed, through the medium of 
Mrs. Sherwood, that “ My son Gay had long con- 
templated a visit to my family—the Rollestons, 
you know—in Yorkshire ; and after spending some 
time there, he would in all probability visit the 
continent before returning home.” 

So the mother, in total ignorance of the why 
and wherefore of her son’s going, bestowed her 
blessing upon him, and he went his way—save 
Helen Ashley, no one but Belle Sherwood un- 
derstood why. Neither love nor friendship is 
blind. 

The girl teacher drooped visibly during that 
long and dreary winter. She told herself that it 
was the close confinement in her overheated 
school-room, and the tiresome monotony of her 
music lessons, and that when spring should come 


all would be different. Never had she so longed 
for spring warmth, and sunshine; bnt when they 
came, they brought no change toher. Other eyeg 
beside those of Dr. Cluness noted the change jy 
the slender girl. Mrs. Winterne talked cheerfully 
of young folks “who dropped right off, without 
much in particular being the matter with them? 
asked if consumption was_in the family, and whey 
Helen replied that her mother had died of that 
dread disease, said, “ Just so—I thought so.” 

The village gossips began to whisper that it wag 
Guy Hoffner’s absence that had wrought this 
change. Dr. Cluness heard this story, and 
wondered if it could be true. He treated Misg 
Ashley with the same unvarying kindness he had 
always shown. In very truth, he pitied the fair 
young girl—child she seemed to him—and he 
would have guarded her so tenderly! 

He had seen no change in her manner toward 
him, since the time he wrote her that memorable 
letter, save that, the first time she met him after 
that little episode, she had hesitated a moment, 
while a vivid flush of crimson mounted even to 
her white forehead, and then she had looked at 
him with sweet grave eyes, and placed her hand 
in his. 

While he held it, he registered a mental vow, 
that as she trusted him, so he would be worthy of 
that trust. He would trouble her no more. His 
dream was over. 

Only once was he sorely tempted to break this 
vow. It was in the bright June days, when, in 
the most fatherly manner, he had asked her to 
take a drive with him. She had consented go 
gladly, and had appeared to enjoy herself so much; 
had talked with him of the old happy time when 
she had been a petted child in her father’s house, 
and of her present little school trials and worries, 


and how anxiously she was looking forward to her 


summer holidays. She acknowledged that she was 
“so tired,” with a little wistful look that went 
straight to the doctor’s heart. It seemed as’if he 
must again tell her how dear she was to him, and 
entreat her to re-consider her decision. ° 

But very soon he was glad he had not so spoken. 
The conversation chanced to turn upon an 
approaching lecture on Phrenology, and he asked 
if she were a believer in the science. 

«TI must be, to a certain extent,” she answered, 
« for I once had an eminent phrenologist disarrange 
my hair sadly, while he made a few remarks on 
the shape of my head, and ”—she hesitated. 

« Did he tell you some home truths ?” inquired 
the doctor. 

“« He told me that I very seldom said or did any- 
thing that I afterward regretted, or repented of” 

« Was he right ?” asked the doctor, quietly, 

“ Quite right,” she said, simply. “It seemeda 
strange thing to say, but it was true, and how 
could he have known it, had there not been 


some truth in Phrenology ?” 
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MRS. WINTERNE'S RAG CARPET 


«How, indeed ?” said the doctor in a low voice, 


and there was a long silence. 
Some days later, Miss Ashley walked in Mrs. 


Winterne’s flower garden, her hands neariy filled 
with deep red roses. The garden was quite 
extensive, as it lay to the side and rear of the low 
white cottage ; for the garrulous, good-hearted old 
lady was a dear lover of flowers. 

Miss Ashley had long ago won her admiration 
by her genuine love for her favorites, and she es- 
teemed it a great honor to have the young teacher 
fill every convenient receptacle in the house with 
bright-hued blossoms. In such employment, Helen 
delighted ; and. on this particular evening, as she 
lifted the sweet roses to her face, a sudden 
thought struck her—*« Roses and honey-suckles : 
what a charming combination!” She came 
quickly around the end of the house. A great 
mass of honey-suckle wreathed and twined itseif 
over the fence by the front gate, and some beauti- 
ful sprays hung low down, nearly on the soft 
green grass. She stooped to gather these, and, as 
she raised her head, felt a crash on her forehead, 
a sense of blinding, intolerable pain, and—she 
knew no more. F 

The red roses dropped from her hands, and red 
drops trickled from the jagged wound in her fore- 
head. 

« You dreadful boy !” screamed Mrs. Winterne, 
as she hurried down the verandah steps. ‘“ What 
have you done?” 

“I’m afeard I’ve killed her,” said the horror- 
stricken urchin on the side-walk. “I didn’t know 
nobody was there,” he added, incoherently, “ and 
I just threw a stone to drive the old cow off the 
side-walk, and it struck that ’ere maple tree, and 
glanced off and hit her.” 

« Run for the doctor,” cried Mrs. Winterne, as 
she bent over the senseless girl. “Quick !” and 
she called after him as he hurried away. “ Dr. 
Cluness is nearest. Fetch him if he’s to home.” 

Only a few moments, and the doctor had lifted 
the girl and carried her into the house. “ Thank 
God! she had only fainted.” Rejecting Mrs. 
Winterne’s offers of burnt feathers, “ camfire,” and 
such kindred remedies, he laid her on the wide 
sofa, bathed the white face and hands, with deft 
fingers loosened the heavy masses of hair, and 
clipped off a few shining tresses where the sharp 
stone had ploughed its way, then quickly dressed 
the wound and bound up the aching head—almost 
before consciousness had so far returned that, with 
white lips, Helen asked, “ What is it? What has 
happened ?” 

Mrs. Winterne hastened to explain, but the 
doctor checked the torrent of wrath the worthy 
hhdy launched against the cause of the mischief. 
“Indeed, he is very sorry, Miss Ashley. It was 
a strange accident.” 

“ Shall I be able to teach to-morrow ?” was the 
next question, 


The doctor gravely shook his head. He well 
knew that many to-morrows must come and go be- 
fore teaching could be thought of, but he only 
said: “ You must try and sleep now.” — He raised 
her ‘up, held a cup to her lips, and, with gentle 
authority, said: “Drink this.” Obedient as a 
child, she took the draught, and said no word. 

Long days and nights of suffering followed for 
Helen ‘Ashley, and it was not till the hot July days 
were drawing to a close, that she was so far con- 
valescent as to once more lie on the old sofa in 
Mrs. Winterne’s cool parlor—a very haven of rest it 
seemed to her, after her weary tossings to and fro 
in the adjoining bed-room. She was a mere 
shadow of her former self, and so wan and pale 
that it was no wonder Dr. Cluness’s heart ached 
as he watched her. A cruel red mark stretched 
across her white forehead; but time would alter 
that, the doctor assured her. 

Mrs. Winterne said she “ never seen anybody so 
quiet and patient as that girl; no more trouble 


Winterne did not see the hot tears that sometimes 


times sounded on the midnight air. 

One day, when the doctor came for his regular 
visits, he found Mrs. Winterne in a great state of 
excitement. The doctor’s pulses quickened, 
thinking his patient must be worse. “No. Miss 
Ashley is just the same. But I want to speak to 
you doctor; just come in here a minute,” and the 
old lady’s voice fairly trembled. «I declare,” she 
said as she showed him into the dining-room on 
the opposite side of the little hall, and motioned 
him to sitdown. “I never was so struck up all 
of a heap like, and I’m foolish too, for maybe 
*twant no great matter,” 

The doctor thought she must have had a sudden 
attack of illness. 

“It’s just this, doctor, and I don’t know what 
you'll think of me, but it’s the living truth ’m 
telling you,” and she laughed hysterically. 

** What is it, Mrs. Winterne ?” asked the doctor, 
wondering if the worthy lady’s senses were taking 
leave of her. 

«“ Well, it’s just like this. I’m a-making a rag 
carpet, you know, and to-day I got all out of rags 
to sew, and I went up-stairs for an old dress [ 
wore some last winter, and doomed to carpet rags 


The doctor could not help thinking of Mrs, 
Nickleby; but he listened, politely. 

“I just thought I’d look it over, and see if any 
of it was worth saving; and I declare for to good- 
ness, that in that dress pocket I found ¢hzs /” 

It was a good thing Dr. Cluness had taken the 
chair Mrs. Winterne had pointed out to him; for 
the room turned suddenly round, then grew dar, 


and the speaker’s voice sounded very far away. 


This was only a letter; but on the large, square 


than a kitten, lying there so white and still.” Mrs, — 


forced themselves from under the closed eyelids, ~ 
and she did not hear the heavy sobs that some- * 


because I burnt a great hole in the front breadth.” _ 
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envelope he recognized, in his own hand-writing, 
Helen Ashley’s name—and the seal was un- 
broken. 

“I hope it wan’t~nothing important,” Mrs. 
Winterne was saying, when he again noticed 
that she was speaking. “I don’t know how I 
come to do such a thing, but I’d just had a letter 


* about Codfsin Amos’s wife getting married again, 


and I was dreadful upset, thinking about them 
poor children—and I suppose I just tucked that 
letter into my pocket, when that boy of yours give 
it to me, intending to give it to Miss Ashley when 
she come in; and I declare for to goodness,” she 
reiterated, “I never thought of it again till this 
blessed day. You see, I burnt that big hole in it 
that very night, and I haint wore it since.” 

“Have you told Miss Ashley,” he asked, 
slowly. 

“No, I haven’t. I thought I’d wait till I’d 
seen you. I don’t see how I—” 

« Never mind, Mrs. Winterne. I will take Miss 
Ashley’s letter in to her now, and will explain it 
toher. Pray, do not trouble yourself any more 
about it.” 

This, as he went into the little hall, and Mrs. 
Winterne wiped her eyes, and thought regretfully 
** How could I have forgot so long? How could 
1?” 

When Dr. Cluness entered the little parlor, he 
carefully closed the door hehind him, went at 


, once to Miss Ashley’s sofa, drew a chair near it, 


sat down, the letter still in his hand. 

The girl looked a little surprised, but she only 
said: “Good afternoon,” very quietly. 

His tongue could not frame the stereotyped in- 
quiries for the day, neither could he take the slen- 


der hand and place his fingers on the wrist. It’ 


was all he could do to keep from kneeling at her 
side, and pouring forth his love in eager, passion- 
ate words. Put he must be careful. She was 
very weak yet, and there was such a weary, hope- 
less look on the young face. 

*« Miss Ashley, did you ever hear of a man being 
his own postman ?” 

She turned her face a little toward him. 

“1 wrote a letter to you last winter, and, to 
make sure of its delivery, sent it down here by my 
office-boy. Mrs, Winterne forgot to give it to you 
in fact, forgot all about it until to-day—and she 
has just given it to me. Will you—are you able 
to-read it now?” 

She took it in her trembling hands. The doc- 
tor watched her as she tried to open the thick en- 
velope. With a gentle—« Allow me,” he took it 
from her, opened it, unfolded the closely-written 
sheets, and placed them in her hands. Then he 
crossed the room, pulled up the dark-green shade, 
letting the afternoon sun light up the corner where 
the young girl lay; then came back to his seat by 
the sofa. 


He could not look at her now. He heard one 


page after another turned, he heard the shee 
laid down, and ke heard one long quivering breath 
that sounded like a sob. 

At last he spoke: “ What I felt when I wrotg 
that letter, Helen Ashley, I feel, if possible, more 
strongly now; but if my answer must be what] 
have thought it these last long months, I will try 
and bear it like a man—” 


Still there was silence, and still the doctor kept} 


his face turned away from the girl beside him, 


There was a little flutter of paper, a little hesi- . 


tation, then the girl stretched out her hand, and 
just touched his. In an instant he turned, the 
light of a great joy on his face, took both the little 
hands in his, bent his head till the heavy beard 
nearly touched her fair hair, and said, softly, “Ys 
this to be my wife ?” 

The only answer was the lifting of the dark 
tear-filled eyes to his—but the passionately. 
whispered “ My darling,” as his lips touched the 
white cheek, showed that it was a satisfactory one, 

There is one man living who appreciates rag 
carpets, for to this day Dr. Cluness avers that all 
the carpets that ever were woven have little value 
compared with the one on which Mrs. Winterne 
was working that July day; and he invariably 
speaks of it as “ that blessed rag carpet.” 


NOW AND THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


BY ELLEN V. TALBOTT. 

“John!” 

Yes, sir.” 

John thought his master must be a little un- 
balanced this evening; it was the third time he 
had spoken to him and fallen into a fit of abstrac- 
tion, apparently forgetting the existence of his 
patient attendant. There was a yellow ivory box 
that stood open on the table at Mr. Randoiph’s 
elbow, and from this he had taken an’ old- 
fashioned miniature in a faded green velvet case, 
and stood gazing upon it in the light of his 
western window. The miniature was very badly 
painted, but it gave one the idea of a pretty young 
girl, with soft light hair arranged in countless 
little rings, shaded by a huge pink hat ard white 
feathers: a childish smile played on the lips, and 
a pink rose rested against the low satin corsage. 
A frayed tress of pale brown hair was fastened in 
the inner cover of the case ; Mr. Randolph touched 
it softly with his finger. 

“Thirty years ago,” he murmured, “thirty 
years.” 

John seized his opportunity. “ Did you speak, 
sir ?” he inquired hypercritically. 

“I speak ?” said Mr. Randolph, with a start. 
“No. Yet stay, I believe I did want something, 


I shall not be home to tea to-night, John; I am 
going to Mrs. Adams’ to meet an old friend. You 
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may put out a few crackers for me when I return. 
And just bring a brush here a minute, John,” 
added the gentleman, glancing fussily over his 
faultless costume ; “ I am covered with dust.” 

John silently obeyed, with possibly an inward 
wonder as to what had brought an unwonted 
flush to the sallow cheek of his master, while the 
Jatter locked the miniature carefully into the box, 
unlocked it, and took it out again. 

“Strange,” he said to himself, looking earnestly 
upon it once more, “strange to meet her again 
after so many years. Unmarried too, they tell 
me. I wonder what became of that young Eng- 
lishman, Rolf? Well, well.” 

He did not restore the picture to the box this 
time, but slipped it into his pocket, while the 
trained servant prudently appeared to see nothing. 
A rare old fellow was John, and he shook his 
head wisely as he put in order the commodious 
bachelor apartment, after its owner had left for his 
appointment. 

It was a large, high-ceiled parlor, in a once 
fashionable section of the city, in which Mr. Ran- 
dolph found himself a short time after. A pleasant 
mingling of old and modern times was in the air, 
though the modern was but seen in the certain 
luxuries and trifles that threw an appearance of 
elegance over the room; somewhat as an ancient 
oak adorns itself with the delicate blossoms of a 
yine of summer. 

The table that rested its claw feet on the hid- 
eous yellow centre of the Turkey carpet, was 
covered with a cloth embroidered with a design 
of peacock’s feathers in. Kensington stitch, and 
littered with an enticing array of majolica and 
magazines. Among the assembly of “ Seasons,” 
that hung upon the wall, in mahogany frames, 
were one or two charming plaques of a girl's head, 
or a knot of apple-blossoms. An eight-day clock 
ticked hoarsely in a corner, but it was almost 
drowned by the sweet piping of a canary, whose 
gilded cage hung between the somewhat faded 
chintz curtains at the window. Under the cage 
was a flower-stand on which were a few blue 
vases of India china, in which blossomed an old- 
time damask rose, a plant of sweet balsam, and 
a mignonette. 

On the coffin-like horse-hair sofa, studded with 
brass nails, reposed a wicker work-basket, scented 
with sweet clover, and tied with a faded-blue 
ribbon¢ Mr. Randolph gazed at the basket with 
acurious smile. There had been a basket like 
that thirty years before, the fairy contents of which 
he had often dallied with in the old days, The 
sickly odor of the sweet clover brought vividly be- 
fore him, as only a scent can, the fresh impres- 
sions of his youth. The old thrill struck his heart, 
as he saw—or seemed to see—a delicate hand 
crowned with a gold thimble, flashing the needle 
through a cambric frill, while the soft cheek bent 
above it grew more and more damask under his 


ardent gaze. It seemed as if the wirigs of Time 
had been folded since then till now, as he heard 
the sweep of silk along the wide hall, and rose to 
greet the two ladies that entered. 

“I thank you for your punctuality, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” said Mrs. Adams, greeting him, court- 
eously. “I suppose there is little need of intro- 
ducing you to Miss Maitland. You were ac- 
quainted years ago, she tells me.” ; 

“It was kind in Miss Maitland to keep me in 
her remembrance,” he replied. His eyes dropped 
to the delicate face of the second lady, whose 
hand he hesitatingly retained in a loose grasp. 
“It was—I believe it must be—many years ago,” 


“It seems a long time,” said Miss Maitland, in 


a gentle, low-toned voice. 

But it did not seem long to Mr. Randolph, as 
he watched Miss Maitland untie the wicker basket 
and take a bit of hem-stitching therefrom, while 
the never-forgotten voice asked him a few ques- 
tions about old friends. 

It was not until his furtive glances had studied 
her for many minutes, that he recognized that it 
was not quite the fac simile of the miniature that 
he was gazing upon, but that the same Time who 
had discolored the ivory-type, and faded the vel- 
vet case, had been busy here as well. And, 
though the gentleman recognized the fact unwill- 
ingly for a moment, perhaps, he presently ac- 
knowledged that the change was not ungracious. 

“Tam changed myself,” he mused, casting a 
glance into the mantel-mirror that reflected’ his 
smoothly shaven face, with its clear cut outlines, 
“and there is that about her which pleases mi¢ 
better, now, than if I had found the fair young girl 
I knew thirty yearsago. She can return to those 
days no more than I, and our links are as equal 
as ever in the chain of time.” 

Mrs. Adams, a widow, whose husband had been 
governor twenty years ago, took but little part in 
the conversation that ensued. She sat fanning 
herself vigorously, an exercise that allowed the 
display of her still handsome arm, until tea was 
announced by an ancient colored servitor, whose 
woolly head was, in its old age, assuming the juv- 
enal appearance of a young lamb. 

“You will find this but an old-fashioned supper, 


Mr. Randolph,” said Mrs. Adams, as, curving her ’ 


arm in more graceful sweeps, she filled the cups; 
“a long time ago, I decided that myself and 
house were too old to change what had suited us 
well so long.” 

«Tt is pleasant, very pleasant, I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Randolph, absently, as he received his cup 
from Czesar. 

«“ We would not be the gainers by any change,” 
said Miss Maitland, spreading her napkin over the 
lavender silk, that accorded so well with the sti? 
fair complexion that had been the beauty of her 
girlhood, though it had now taken that peculiar 
softness which age brings such peachy skins, 
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* Old customs, old scenes, old friends, all seem 
the best as one grows old himself,” said Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

“T have often felt that,” said his fair vis-a-vis; 
“it seems as though we stood aside in the past, 
and the rest of the world rushed by.” Her eyes 
dropped upon her plate, and something like a tear 
Shone for an instant on her lashes. Mr. Ran- 
dolph watched it with mingled feelings ; of whom 
im the past might she be thinking? 

“ What nonsense, Minnie !’’ cried Mrs. Adams. 
“I shall begin to think myself decrepit, if you talk 
of growing old. Why, / never think of you as 
anything but a girl: you certainly seem scarcely 
more; and it’s not every young girl who could 
wear that set of topaz and pearl that you have on. 
Your: hair, too, is not as gray as my Caroline’s, 
who is only thirty-five. Don’t libel yourself, I 
beg, but let me give you some gooseberries.” 

“It is many years since I tasted gooseberries ; 
I used to be very fond of them,” said Mr. Ran- 
dolph, as he thickly sugared his in the gilt-edged 
saucer. 

“ There used to be quite a number of bushes in 
the back of my father’s garden,” observed Miss 
Maitland. 

“Yes, I remember them,” he replied, eagerly ; 
“there was a white rose-bush on the fence behind 
them. Yes, I remember,” and he sighed, and 
was silent. 

Miss Maitland was silent also, playing with her 
heavy slender-stemmed spoon, and barely tasting 
the cake that old Cesar stumbled over the river 
of lavender flounces to offer. Mrs. Adams was 
particularly recommending the golden pound-cake. 

“It has been made in our family for over fifty 
years,” she said, “and we have never given the 
receipt.” 

Whether her intuition led her to perceive that 
her guests were sufficiently engrossed with each 
other not to need her assistance, or whether her 
pound-cake, of which she had partaken more lib- 


_erally than her friends, had a somnolent effect, 


certain it is, that after supper Mrs. Adams en- 
sconced herself in a cushioned chair, put a screen 
of worked silk canvass, framed in glass, between 
her and the blaze of the wax candles, coaxed Miss 
Maitland to oblige them with one of her songs, 
and then went calmly and systematically to sleep 
while the first bar was in progress. Stranger still, 
this breach of etiquette was not remarked by 
either of the others. 

“ Do you keep up your singing still ?” Mr. Ran- 
dolph had asked, as he handed Miss Maitland to 
the piano, whose make was long since extinct. 

“A little,” she answered, smiling faintly, « but 
my voice is not what it used to be.” 

A pile of sheet-music was tossed carelessly on 
the piano; a few of the sheets were fresh, but 
many were yellow, and torn at the edges. The 
new pieces were marked, “Miss M. Maitland,” 


in a fine Italian hand, while on the others wag 
written, “Miss Minnie Maitland,” which oftey 
bore the impress of more masculine penmanship 
Miss Maitland selected one of the newer pieces, 
and sang it in a sweet and cultivated voice, #f 
its tones were not as strong and thrilling as whey 
they had charmed her listener thirty years ago, if 
they faltered a little on the high notes, ang 
quavered on the trills, he knew it not, but thought 
as he had often thought before, that no othe 
throat but a bird’s could make such sweet musi¢ 

As she finished he lifted one of the more dis 
colored leaves from the music he had been tossing 
over. 

«“ Do you ever sing this, now ?” he asked. 

Miss Maitland glanced at it. It was a melody 
that had been much in vogue in the days of their 
first acquaintance, though now almost forgotten, 

« Not often,” she said evasively. 

“You have not forgotten it, then. Will you 
try?” He arranged the torn leaves before her, and 
she struck her hand rather reluctantly upon the 
tinkling keys. She, however, sung it better than 
she had the other, though her voice wore 4 
tremble that time had not given it. 

Mr. Randolph stood leaning on the end of the 
piano, shading his eyes from the lighted candles 
placed there; as the chords died away he bent 
toward her. 

“Do you remember the first evening you sung 
that ?” he whispered, “ it was the night you first 
wore the pink roses I brought you.” 

Miss Maitland made no reply, but her head 
drooped lower, and a faint pink rose to her cheek 

“ Ah! those were happy days,” he added, and 
again a sigh escaped him; this time it found an 
echo. 

Mr. Randolpl’s heart was beating fast against 
the miniature in his breast pocket. His eyes 
wandered to the bent head crowned with soft 
hair, threaded with gray, and put smoothly back; 
and he recalled how the same hair used to fall in 
a bright tangle of curls across her shoulders. Then 
his gaze dropping to the slim hand lying on the 
keys, seemed to see his pledge gemming it, a 
ring of turquoise forget-me-nots, he remembered 
how he had smiled at the tiny measure when he 
took it. 

“ Minnie,” he began, in a low, deep voice, but 
then stopped, and choked a little. 

What was he about to say? What would the 
lady think of him? And the last time they had 
met, her faltering voice had told him that she 
loved another. Not yet—not so precipitate! 
Mr. Randolph glanced again at the ringless hand, 
toying with the keys, pressing them down soffly 


without sound; and when Mrs. Adams opened 


her eyes the next moment, and regarded her 
guests curiously, he was simply asking Miss Mail 
land to drive with him on the morrow. 

The stately guest-chamber assigned to Mist 
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Maitland was of such broad proportions that the 
slight figure of the maiden lady was almost lost 
within its vastness. The candles burning in silver 
candlesticks upon the mantel, hardly illumined 
the shadow cast by the heavy moreen curtains of 
the bed, and cast a gaunt expression over the val- 
gable and blackened portraits that hung upon the 

all. 

o Miss Maitland carefully turned her lavender 
silk inside out, and glanced shiveringly about her. 
Then, taking a worn, white leather-covered book 
of devotions from a drawer, she placed one of the 
candlesticks on the table, and kneeled down 
with the volume. From a pocket in the inner 
cover she drew a few letters, discolored and 
nearly illegible; and, glancing at the dates, se- 
lected one, and perused its contents, though there 
was but little need of light. to enable her to tell 
what was there, for the habit of years of reading 
each in its turn had impressed each word upon 
her memory. Yet, though her eyes conscien- 
tiously followed each word, from the “ Darling,” 
with which it commenced, to the “ Hazeltine 
Rolf,” with which it ended—though she held it 
in her clasped hands when, still kneeling, she of.- 
fered the prayer that had been hers from girl- 
hood—it is but fair to affirm that this was more 
from habit than otherwise; for the faded lines 
carried but little idea to her mind this time, and 
the flush of the evening had just faded from her 
cheek. 

If the letter in her hand had held but the 
charm of reviving the youth of form, as well as 
that of heart—though even in the latter it had 
failed this evening—the ghostly mirror in the cor- 
ner would have reflected a far different picture 
from the thin little figure, whose white robe 
gleamed from its depths. Yet, as she still kneeled 
silent, a sudden gust of air caused the swinging- 
lamp in the hall to blaze higher, and send a 
richer wave of light through the stained glass over 

r chamber-door. As it fell over her, in the 
mirror, which caught but half mmpressions at ‘its 
far distance, knelt a misty outline, whose rosy 
face was curtained with shining gold-dusted 
tresses, while the wavering of the light seemed to 
give an agitated pulsation to the bosom where 
the letter was pressed. The lady moved, and 
raised her head; the figure in the glass imitated 
her motion. Was it fancy, or the moving light, or 
something beyond either, that caused a roguish 
smile to flicker over the parted lips? But, as the 
lady folded the letter, the radiant figure of a dead 
youth behind her seemed to wave hers with the 
omen of a farewell, and then pass slowly away, 
while Miss Maitland stepped out of the ruby bar 
of light that had entered her room. 

Miss Maitland lifted the candlestick, and ad- 
yancing to’ the ancient pier-glass, proceeded to 
make a practical reflection for her own benefit; 
and the lady who looked out at her smiled sadly 


and sweetly; but not the smile of the vanished 
maiden. / 

“How very gray I have grown,” she sighed, 
“and how thin I look; yet he knew me at once, 
nor did he appear to have found me altered. - He 
is changed, too; but I think there is a dignity 
about him now, that makes him more pleasing than 
when he was younger. Yes, age has only im- 
proved him; it is different with women. Yet it is 
pleasant that lavender and those delicate shades 
become me still. I wonder if he remembers that 
pink hat he used so toadmire. I am glad that L 
haveva rose-colored feather for to-morrow.” 

Then, as if her thoughts had run ahead too fast, 
she hastily put out the light, and, with another lit- 
tle shiver, hid herself behind the moreen curtains, 

Miss Maitland was not quite ready, when Mr. 
Randolph called for her on the following day; 
which was what Mr. Randolph had wished when 
he rang fifteen minutes too early. Mr, Randolph 
desired a few moments’ conversation with Mrs. 
Adams. 

“T hope it may not be impertinent to inquire 
what became of the young Rolf to whom Miss 
Maitland was engaged some years ago,” he said 
somewhat nervously, as he watched the attitudes 
the graceful arm displayed, while Mrs. Adams en- 
gaged in art needle-work. 

“ Did you know of that ?” asked the lady, with 
a show of surprise, “ it happened so long ago. They 
had a lovers’ quarrel, I believe, and he went to 
the East. Then he wrote her a most penitent let- 
ter, which the pocr girl, who was pining terribly, 
answered in the same strain; but the ship carry- 
ing the mail sank; and though, when the fact was 
known months after, she wrote again, he must 
have changed his address, for she never heard, 
but lost complete track of him. A few years ago 
she heard he was dead. Yes,” said Mrs. Adams, 
tracing her pattern of golden-rod with her finger, 
“« Minnie has fe]t it dgeply, though some ill-natured 
people said that she was rightly served, as she 
broke off a match with another young man ‘after 
she met Rolf.” 

“She did perfectly right, madam,” said Mr. 
Randolph, warmly, “in undeceiving that young 
man, when she loved another. He thanked her 
—that is, I presume he must have thanked her for 
it.” 

The entrance of Miss Maitland, adorned with 
the rose-colored feather, interrupted thé conversa+ 
tion. She entered a little diffidently, under the 
consciousness of her plume, and the fear that she 
might be considered as aping the fashions of girl- 
hood. But no such fancy came to her ancient 
lover; she was to him the same sweet girl that 
he had loved so long ago; and as he gallantly, if 
rather stiffly, handed her into the carriage, he felt 
all the glow of youth about his heart. To an ob 
server two staid, middle-aged people seemed en- 
joying the fresh afternoon, behind an ambling 
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grey mare ; but let me whisper how the eyes of the 
passers were ‘holden. Surely it was a youth and 
maiden, sitting side by\side, who knew naught of 
the stern realities of life, and over whose heads 
nothing but the blossoms of spring had drifted. 

On Miss Maitland’s return, she carried a large 
buneh of lilies of the valley, and caused Mrs, 
Adams to smile wisely, when, asking for a glass, 
she arranged for their stems a solution of salt and 
water, which she had once heard preserved 
flowers excellently well. 

As for Mr. Randolph, John grew more and 
more worried over the incréasing signs of disorder 
im his master’s brain. It was past midnight that 
éyening ere the light went down in the bachelor’s 
private room, “and master wan’t used to breaking 
into his regular hours.” Breakfast, the next morn- 
ing, grew cold upon the table, while Mr. Ran- 
dolph sat musing, his head supported by his hand, 
and asmile playing on his lips that seemed to 
John a sure sign of idiocy. But worse than all, 
the papers of the last few days lay unopened. But 
anxiety pressed still more upon the faithful servant 
when, summoned to lay out fresh linen the follow 
ing afternoon, he discovered Mr. Randelph dress- 
ing in an expensive suit of modern cut. The 
needless extravagance troubled the economical 
soul of John; and when had his master been 
known to bend to the fashions in the last fifteen 
years ? 

“ This seems an excellent fit, does it not, John ?” 
said Mr, Randolph. 

It do, sir,” replied John, with as much of a 
growl as his good breeding permitted, “as well as 
any young gentleman’s on the Avenue; and, if 
you'll excuse me, sir, it always seems more aristo- 
cratic for gentlemen of your age not to be fol- 
Jowing after a fashicn-plate.” 

“Of my age!” repeated Mr. Randolph; then, 
more carelessly : “You have grown rusty in this 
quiet life as well as myself, John. You should go 


out into the world more, and then you would see ’ 


that a man of my age is not considered past his 
prime. There is certainly no occasion for me to 
be so careless about making an old-fashioned 
spectacle of myself, when I can wear what is suit- 
able and becoming. By the way, while I finish 
dressing, you may go out and buy me a yard of 
¢atgut—fiddle-string—what is it they call it? 
Ah, yes, lute-string—lute-string ribbon, blue.” 

John stared at his master, whom he now con- 
sidered. to be undoubtedly crazed, but obeyed; 
and Mr. Randolph finished his toilet to the tune of 
an old love-song. Then, with the ribbon in his 
pocket, he bent his steps toward a fashionable 
florist’s. 

We may guess that the florist was perplexed by 
his visitor, Young men appeared often in his 
rooms, who had their own fancies for him to exe- 
cute; but their ideas could ordinatily be em- 
bolied in same expensive roses, or double violeis, 


But an elderly gentleman, peering among {hp 
exotics through his goid eye-glasses, and demapg 
ing almost obselete varieties of simple flower 
must have struck him as a phenomenon in the 
common round. 

At last, amid the exertions of the gentlemay 
to describe, and the florist to suggest, a bouquet 
was made up. It is a little doubtful whether 
was composed of exactly the old-fashioned blog 
soms desired ; but the man of flowers, reading af 
last his customer, artfully supplied the nearest fg 
them ; and tied with the blue lutestring the stems 
of sweet-scented red-roses, single violets, mignon 
ette, pansies and myrtle leaves. , 

“It seems, indeed, as if these were the same 
flowers I used to carry,” mused Mr. Randolph, 
half aloud, as he watched the loops of the bow 
drawn. ‘ What is that?” he sharply demanded, 
pointing to a white camellia that the florist had 
inserted, ‘* Did I order that flower? Take it out,” 

The florist obeyed with guilty haste, and tak: 
ing the bouquet, Mr. Randolph stepped into the 
street, and looked up at the tower clock, that 
ticked on regardless of the passions of the throngs 
below. It was barely four, and too early by an 
hour for his cail he decided, and after a moment's 
thought he turned into a reading-room, and seated 
himself at one of the tables. He did not, how. 
ever, turn the leaves of the book before him, nor 
notice the other visitors, who, from time to time, 
glanced curiously at him and his flowers, but sat 
patiently waiting and communing agreeably with 
himself until five o’clock struck. At that he 
started, hesitated a second, then reached resolutely 
for his cane. 

“More delay between us can be but a farce 
after all,” ran his thought, “ we have known each 
other so well, and I am sure we understand each 
other now at last. I believe that she would hardly 
have deemed it an impertinence had I spoken 
while riding yesterday, as I came so near doing, 


How sweet she appeared! I do not believe sh 


looks a day older after all,” and Mr. Randolph 
was about to produce the miniature, and compare 
it, when suddenly remembering the place, he with- 
drew his hand, with a slight color, and glanced 
about him. 

Among the others two gentlemen were seated 
close by, but with their backs toward him, 
Giving them a careless glance, Mr. Randolph was 
about to pass out, when a word from one of them 
made him pause. 

“ Maitland ?” said the speaker—* old Philemop 
Maitland ?—-oh, he died twenty years ago.” 

« And where does his family reside ?” asked the 
other. 

“I never knew anything of the family,” said 
the first. 

“ There was a Miss Maitland, whom I am anx- 
ious to discover; but, as you know, not having 
been in the country for thirty years, and a stranger 
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Shen here before, I am totally at a loss how to 
ed.” 

«I am sorry I can’t help you, General,” said 
his friend. “ Have you not heard from the lady 
jn all these years gv 

«[ met abroad before my return an old frieud 
of her father ’s,” replied the General, “ who told 
me some of her history, and from whom I dis- 
covered the loss of important communications to 

myself; but he knew nothing of the family, now— 
not even whether Minnie was married or not.” 

«Minnie !”—Ah, Rolf,” said his friend, banter- 
ingly, “1 begin to suspect some romance.” 

«Not a word, Dacre, if you are my friend,” 
said General Rolf, turning to lay his hand heavily 
on the shoulder of the other. 

As he did so, he perceived a slight, rather in- 
significant-looking gentleman, with a bouquet in 
his hand, standing at his side. 

«J beg pardon,” said the intruder, “ but were 
you inquiring for the daughter of Philemon Mait- 
land ?” 

«] was, sir,” said the General. “Can you tell 
me anything concerning her?” 

«She is still Miss Maitland, and now in the 
ity,” was the reply. “I can give you her ad- 
dress.” 

“Dacre !—a pen!” cried the General. “Sir,” 
he added, with much animation, “you have no 


S thought of the favor with which you will oblige 


me.” 
Receiving a pencil from his friend, he wrote the 
address as directed; and, after again thanking 


® the stranger, courteously begged an exchange of 


cards, The strange gentleman, however, mut- 
fered something about his own name being un- 
necessary, or no cards with him, and bowing ab- 
miptly, escaped. Dacre looked after him with a 
quizzical smile. 

“Our trim little friend seemed a trifle touched,” 
he observed. 

“What does it matter ?” said the General, im- 
patiently. “Come, come with me, and let us lose 
no time.” 

But as for the unknown benefactor, he walked 
mcertainly along the street, still bearing the flow- 
slike one ina dream. He knew not where his 
feet had led him till, with a start, he found him- 
self ringing the door-bell at Mrs. Adams’. It was 
now too late to retreat, and he followed Cesar 
through the wide hall to the drawing-room, where 
Miss Maitland sat alone, at work. 

She had apparently been expecting him, for her 
mule had no surprise in it, and her dress was 


§ dered with more care than a maiden lady might 


bestow who had no one but herself to please. 
Her still pretty hair was arranged in a subdued 
Smilitude of its old fashion; her dress was a clear 
pak muslin, and in the soft lace about her throat 
Metled a spray of the lilies of the valley. A wav- 
ming color was on her delicate cheek, and the 


picture was indeed fair—never had it appeared 
more so in the lover’s eyes. Miss Maitland, after 
the first greetings, noticed his unwonted silence. 

“ Has your long walk tired you, this morning ?” 
she asked, kindly. 

“ Tired ? I believe not,” he answered, absently, 

Miss Maitland made another effort. 

“ What a charming day it was for a ride yester- 
day!” 

“ Yes, extremely so,” said Mr. Randolph. 

There was a longer pause this time, which Miss 
Maitland did not break; she drew her own con- 
clusions from this silence and hesitation, and with 
a deeper bloom bent over her embroidery. Mr. 
Randolph regarded intently every fairy detail that 
had been wrought for him and yet not for him. He 
felt a little pride that the Englishman should find 
his love still so fair. She was so like her old\self 
to-night, that he could but recognize her. There 
was but one little thing that he felt that marred 
the perfection of the whole. 

“Will you give me that little sprig at. your 
throat ?” he asked, suddenly. 

The lady looked up a little astonished, but com- 
plied with another blush. 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Randolph, taking it: 


Miss Maitland glanced at the bouquet of flowers — 


he carried in his hand. She had recognized the 
blue ribbon and familiar blossoms on his first en- 
trance, but he did not offer them to her. On the 
contrary, he rose and stood listening to the sound 
of feet on the front steps. 

“ Are you going so soon ?” said Miss Maitland, 
suspending her needle-work, and looking up in 
surprise. 

Mr. Randolph made no reply, and at the same 
moment came a sharp peal at the bell. He had 
not thought they could get there so soon. He did 
not wish to meet them; it did not seem to him as 
if he would care to have General Rolf know who 
he was ; but ere he could think, Caesar threw open 
the door, and a stalwart, soldierly figure entered, 
his stately step breaking into eagerness as he 
caught sight of the lady in the rocker. Mr. Ran- 
dolph stepped back, and the bouquet fell from his 
nerveless hand. 

“Minnie,” said the General, stopping in the 
centre of the room, and speaking low and aes. - 
Minnie.” 

As he entered Miss Maitland had risen from 
her chair, pale and trembling as the lilies she had 
worn. Now, with a little rapturous cry, she flew 
to him, and was held in his arms. 

“ Have you come back,” she said, “my love, 
my love! Hazel!” 


As she clung to him, her little slipper rested on 


the flowers that Mr. Randolph and the florist had 
so carefully culled; and even while she un- 
consciously crushed, they offered to her the 
sweetest fragrance of their golden hearts, and 
with it, perchance, the fragrance of the most un- 
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selfish love that one might know.. Mr. Randolph 
stole unnoticed from the room ; the General had 
not even known that he was there. At the door 
of the apartment, he met Mr. Dacre, who had 
followed his friend, and who now bowed pleasantly. 
Mr. Randolph stopped him. 

“T have a favor to ask of you, sir;” hesaid; “if 
you hear me mentioned here, do not, I beg, tell 
the General that I am the gentleman who gave 
him the information he desired, in the reading- 
room this afternoon,” and he passed out, leaving 
Mr. Dacre greatly perplexed by the eccentricities 
of his new acquaintance. 

Mr. Randolph walked briskly homewards, and 
two or three times around the block on which his 
house was built. Then he ascended the steps, 
with a firm tread. There was an appetizing smell 
ot toast in the air, and the silver service shone 
upon the table. Mr. Randolph changed his 
walking-boots, took a comfortable old coat, and 
made his accustomed meal, much to the satisfaction 
ot John, who took it for a sign that master was 
coming to his senses, albeit he looked so pale and 
grave. Still better pleased was he, when after 
supper Mr. Randolph arranged the drop-light and 
drew forward his usual reading-chair. 

John !” said his master, “ the evening papers.” 


A FINE LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


*Pears ter me like dey ain’t no such young gen- 
‘elmen now as I useter see ’bout sixty year ago 
when I was a boy ’long er twenty er somewhahs 
dah. When de war came ’long an’ all de niggahs 
was sot free, why den white folks what hadn’t 
never done no work in dey born days befo’ was 
obliged ter do it den, an’ mos’ of de young gen- 
’elmen I know now has ter work so hard an’ is so 
study an’ sober like, an’ mos’ all so po’ dat it of’en 
makes an ole niggah think ’bout de fine, han’some, 
lively young fellers dat is now mos’ of ’em dead 
an’ buried ’long ’fo’ dis. Dah was Mister Wes’- 
brook Forres’ what married my ole marster’s daugh- 
ter—he was a fine young gen’elman fur you! I 
never expec’ ter see sich another as he was: I 
think sometimes I kin see him now a comin’ down 
de road when he was courtin’ Miss Liza, in his gig 
wid de hawses a steppin’ so proud-like, an’ de 
harness a shinin’ in de sun, an’ him a settin’ up in 
front drivin’, dressed up in his han’some cloze like 
he always wah, as straight as a poplar saplin an’ his 
face a shinin’ too mos’ as bright as de sun. When 
we see him a comm)’ us boys useter try which could 
git firs’ ter open de gate fur him, an’ he’d put his 
han’ in his pocket an’ pull out a dollah, er a half 
dollah, just as it happened ter be, an’ throw it 
down ter de one dat opened de gate fur him—his 
pocket alwas seemed ter be chock full an’ bustin’ 
out wid money, an’ it jus’ did his heart good ter 
give it away. You never ketch him lookin’ twice 
at a ten-cent piece befo’ he spent it, like folks 


mos’ly does now, an’ a niggah boy would a bem 
s’prised if Marse Wes’brook had give him Jeg » 
a quarter. Sometimes he’d jus’ pull out a whgp 
han’ful er silver, an’ throw it on de groun’, just 
see us all a scramblin’ fur it. Oh! I tel] you 
what, sah, he was a fine little man. Dey wag@ 
no temp’rance s’cietys at dat time; buggy 
reckin if dey had a been he would @ 
jined any sich, fur he was mighty fon’ of a jig 
frolic ev'ry now an’ agin, ’specially ‘bout Chpe 
mas an’ any time like dat; but I never seg jig 
re’ly drunk—only a little spreeish—an’ folks wag 
nigh so ’tic'lar in dem days as dey is now "hog 
sich things. Mebbe t’would a been better iffy 
had been mo’ sober-like ; but a finer young gen’. 
elman I never sot eyes on. Ole marster wagg 
rich hisself—he hadn’ nothin’ but a passel er fig 
gahs, an’ a heap er po’ lan’, an’ he was willin’ pg 
ter give Miss Liza to a young gen’elman g 
owned a great big plantation, an’ was as well gp 
as Mister Forres’; an’ he hadn’ been Jongg 
courtin’ ’fo’ we was all a gettin’ ready fur de wep 
din’. LIuseter be kinder sickly at dat time, an’ iny 


work was mos’ly ’roun’ de house an’ in de garden 


and of’en I'd see Miss Liza an’ Marse Wes’brogk 
when I’d be in de garden of an evenin’, wateng! 
de things, an’ tendin’ ter de flower beds, Hig 
an’ her was very fon’ of settin’ on a bench unde 
de big laylock bushes, an’ I’ve heerd a heap 
de talk between ’em when dey did n’ think Tg 
listenin’. Marse Wes’brook did mos’ er de tallig 
an’ Miss Liza, she set an’ looked at him jug 
modes’. I useter hear him sayiri’ poetry dat i 
got out er Shakspere—dats what he told Mig 
Liza— ’bout how he couldn’t enjoy hisself lesse 
he was wid her. I useter ’member some er whit 
he said, but I done forgot it long ’fo’ now. Mane 
Wes’brook’s heart was jus’ chock full an’ runniy’ 
over den—he was sv happy—an’ he wouldnit@ 
give a dawg a hard word, er hurt a fly. Hea 
ways had somethin’ lively ter say ter ev’rybodylit 
come across, white an’ black. Whenever he se 


me he’d sing out: “ Hello, Gen’ral Washin’ton 


how are you to-day ?” An’ den I’d say sometimes 
“ Tol’rable, thank you, sah, but I reckin’ I’d fed 
better fur a drink.” An’ den he’d grin, an’ give 
me a quarter, an’ say: “Take that, you blag 
rascal, an’ get one.” Tell you, what, sah, he was 
a fine little gen’leman. 

My name is Gawge Washin’ton, and mow 


ev’rybody called me Wash, but he always called) 


me Gen’ral. Miss Liza was counted de purtigd 
lady in de whole country, an’ I recon she way 
fur I never see sich another. She was jus’ as ial 
as Marse We’brook hisself, an’ tol’rable fat—jie 
fat ’nuff—wid de whites’ skin I ever see. An it 
was jus’ as good as she was purty. Nobody eve 
heered Miss Liza a scoldin’ an’ fussin’ roun’ lik 
mos’ ladies does. She was good ter ev’rybodyal 
de place, an’ all us niggahs looked up ter her lilt 
a regular angel, an’ de little niggahs useter Ti 
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after her like so many little dawgs. She was al- 
ways kinder silent an’ grave, an’ mighty difrent 


- from Marse Wes’brook in her ways. 


Dey had a big weddin’ at ole Marster’s when 
Miss Liza was married ter Marse Wes’brook. 
Ev'rybody on de place was busy a long time befo’ 
han’ a gittin’ ready an’ fixin’ fur it. Dey was mo’ 
yittals cooked den I see now in ten years, an’ de 
house was full from de top ter de bottom of ole 
marster’s; an’ Miss’s kin-folks come ter see de 
marriage. Dey was all de Griffins, and de Brax’- 
ons, an’ Wes’brooks. Ole miss was a Brax’on 
befo’ she was married, an’ Mars Wes’brook was 
her secon’ cousin. His mother was a Wes’brook, 
an’ dey was all mixed up someway er nuther—I 
never knowed much how it-was. I'll tell you 
what, sah, it kept us niggahs purty busy a runnin’ 
foun’ an’ waitin’ on ’em all; but Lawd, sah, we 
didn’ keer "bout ’dat—we had our shah of all de 

things dat was cooked, an’ we enjoyed de 
weddin’ much as de white folks deyselves. All 
us niggahs saw de weddin’; fur dey lef’ de parlor 
do’ open on purpose when dey walked: in ter be 
married, an’ we was all in de passage a lookin’ in. 
Seems like I kin see ’em now, Miss Liza a 
lookin’ pale as de wall, but not seemin’ ter mine 
it as much as Marse Wes’brook, fur he was so 
‘sited dat he was tremblin’ like anything. Ole 
miss, she was a cryin’, an’ marster patting her on 
de back, an’ most cryin’ hisself. 

Well, when de ce’mony was over, sich a shakin’ 
tan’s an’ huggin’ an’ kissin’ I never see befo’ ner 
sence; den Masse Wes’brook come out in de pas- 
sage, an’ shuck han’s wi'’d all of us; his face was as 
red as a rose an’ his eyes a shinin’. When he 
shuck me by the han’, I sorter stan’ off an’ I makes 
him a low bow, and I say, ‘Thank you, sah; 
Gawd bless you sah ; I knows you’ll never repent 
it, sah; an’ I hope you'll live ter be a hun’red year 
ole, sah.’ 

Den ole Mammy Lary, what had nussed Miss 
Liza when she was a chile, come hobblin’ up, 
leanin’ on her stick; she make him a sweepin’ 
curchy, and den stan’ up an’ say a reg’lar speech 
dat she’d made up herself fur dat ’casion, an’ when 
she sot down de white folks laughed an’ clapped 
dey han’s. 

'T wouldn’ be no use fur me ter tempt any 
scription er de weddin’ supper dey was dat night. 
I couldn’ name half de things dat was onde table, 
an’in de greatis’ plenty. P’rhaps I’d better not 
think of it jus now, fur it would make my mouf 
water ter member all de vittals dat was eat an’ 
was'ed dat night. An’ after supper, dey had ole 
Uncle Moses in ter play fur ’em ter dance, an’ my 
brother Thomas Jefferson as was a very good ban- 
jer picker, an’ me a playin’ on another fiddle, an’ 
two er three mo’ all a seitin’ up in de corner, an 
playin’ ow level bes’. I tell you what, sah, I 
Reyer see no purtier sight den it was; why, even 
ole Marster an’ ole Miss got up an’ danced. 


De nex’ mornin’ de bride an’ groom started on 
a bridle too ter Richmon’ ter see Marse Wes’ brook’s 
kin-folks dat lived dah, but de res’ er de company 
stayed mos’ a week an’ dey was dancin’ an’ frolickin 
an’ good eatin’ all de time. Miss Liza had sev’ral 


‘-han’some weddin presents from dif’rent kin-people. 


Ole marster give her me an’ my brother Thomas 
Jefferson fur a marriage gif’, an’ when her an’ 
Marse Wes’brook come back from dey trip an’ 
went ter housekeepin’ we went ter live wid em. 
Marse Wes’brook owned a big place ’bout three 
miles from ole marster’s, wid a good sized house 
dat was built by his gran’father. ’T was a lonesome 
kinder place on a great big hill, an’ you could see 
it mos’ anywhahs fur three miles roun’. It seem 
ter me like de nor’ wes’ win’ in de winter time 
was goin’ ter blow de house clean away; we'd 
hear it a roarin’ nearer an’ nearer a comin’ over 
de bah fiel’s, an’ den it would come howlin’ roun’ 
de house, rattlin’ de do’s an’ winders an’ bendin’ 
de trees mos ter de groun’. De weddin was in de 
fall, an’ dey went ter housekeepin’ long ’fo’ 
Chris’mas, an at firs’ dey was de happies’ couple I 
ever see; Miss Liza was as lively ’bout dat time as 
Marse Wes’brook hisself, an’ -her cheeks useter be 
re’‘ly red an’ rosy; but after while I notice she 
seemed ter be troubled ’bout somethin’, an’ got ter 
lookin quiet an’ grave like: she wasn’ happy. De 


_reason of it was dis here. I tole you befo’ sah, 
dat Marse Wes’brook was fon’ of takin’ a little © 


spree now an’ agin; you see sah, sich a han’some, 
lively, young feller as he was, always has a 
plentyer frien’s an when sev’ral gen’elmen gits 
together dey most always gits ter drinkin an’ 
frolickin’; dat’s bad ’nuff once in a while, but 
when dey does it so ofen as two er three times in 
de week, dats’ very bad an’ it’s time dey stopped. 
Dat’s how it was wid Marse Wes’brook ; he useter 
go ter de Co’t House right ofen on bisness er jus 
fur a ride, an’ he’d go ter de tavern an meet some 
er his ’quaintances, an’ dey would all git ter 
drinkin’ an’ frolickin’ ; an’ ’stead er comin’ home at 
dark like he orter done sometimes de clock would 
strike twelve ’fo’ we'd hear him gallopin’ up de 
hill like mad, an’.if I wasn’t stan’in’ ready ter take 
his horse dat minute he’d git mad an’ cuss at me 
fur a confounded fool. But I didn’ mine dat fur 
I could see he was tipsy, an’ nex’ mornin’ he’d be 
jus’ as good natured as he was befo’. I don’t know 
ef Miss Liza knowed when she married him *bout 
his doin’ dat way sometimes ; happen she thought 
she could ’suade him ter leave it off after dey was 
married ; but she was dis’pinted in dat, an’ it useter 
worry her a heap, but I never heerd "bout her 
sayin’ a word on de subjec’ ter anybody, an’ I 
b’lieve she’d a kep’ it ter herself if he’d got drunk 
ev'ry day er de worl’, Inever heerd Marse 
Wes’brook say a cross word ter her, even when 


he was tipsy; he was mighty fon ’er Miss Liza an’- 


she er him; I was roun’ de house a heap an’ I 
always seed ’em kine an’ lovin’; but Miss Liza got 
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ter lookin’ kinder pale an’ sad an’ Marse Wes’ 
brook would offen stay away ’till after midnight 
an’ she’d be by herself in dat lonesome house wid 
nobody but Aunt Lary’s Polly what waited on her, 


fur we would all be down at de quarters, a good 


ways off from de house. 

Marryin’ is resky bisness sah, wid women an’ 
men too; fur dey can’t never tell ‘fo’ dey is settled 
down a housekeepin’, de sorter persons dey re’ly 
is sho’ nuff. Like when I got married, I picked 
out Aunt Lary’s Polly, ‘cause it seemed ter me dat 
she was "bout de meekes’, mil’es’ young colored 
gal dat I could git, she talk so sof’ an’ low, an’ 
seem so mile dat butter wouldn’ melt in her mouf. 
But bless you, sah, after de weddin’ when we got 
kinder settled down, I foun’ dat I’d made a mighty 
big mistake, fur I don’t b'lieve dat de ole Saten 
hisself is got mo’ temper den she show. I might 
a took an’ lef’ her long ‘fo’ dis, but happen I 
mout a done worse if I had. She’s got her good 
pints, an’ den I done live wid her so long I got 
uester her ways. “Deed I is right fon’ er de po’ 
ole critter, an’ she’s a gittin’ so ole an’ trimbly, dat 
she can’t keep such a fussin’ an’ tearin’ roun’ like 
she did when she was young, an’ has ter set by 
de fire mos’ all de time, an’ keep quiet. I jus’ 
tell you dat sah, ter show de way folks gen’rally 
fines out how dey is fooled when dey gits married. 
If Miss Liza knowed bout Marse Wes’brook bein’ 
wile ’fo’ she married him, I reckin she thought 
when he talked about lovin’ her sich a heap, dat 
She could git him ter do what she told him aftah 
dey was married ; but she soon foun’ dat his lovi’- 
mess didn’ carry him dat fur as ter give up his 
own pleasure cause she told him ter, an’ so I 
reckin it made her sorter sad when she foun’ dat 
out, an’ I know she grieve over it heap mo’ den 
mos’ ladies, jus’ ’cause she was so proud dat she 
wouldn't a tole nobody if it had kilt her dead. 

De winter after Miss Liza was married was de 
hardes’ winter J kin remember, an’ I'll be seventy- 
nine years ole sah, nex’summer. De snow stayed 
on de groun’ from befo’ Chris’mas clean on till de 
las’ of April. Dey was one big storm dat lasted 
mo’n a week, it was snowin’ an’ blowin’ all dat 
time, an’ after it stopped the snow was knee deep 
all over de groun’, an’ drifted in some places 
higher ’n my head, an’ de weather was bitter, 
freezin’ cole. I tell you what sah, dat was a 
dreadful time, an’ I hope I'll never see sich an- 
other. But de cole weather an’ snow didn't keep 
Marse Wes’brook at home much; ’twould a been 
amercy if it had; he’d git tired er stayin’ in de ole 
house an’ call fur his hawse ter take a ride, an’ 
his ride was gen’rally in de ’rection of de Co’t 
House. Sometimes-he’d holler ter Miss Liza an’ 
say dat he’d soon be back, but I don’t ’member his 
ever gittin home ‘fo’ late in de night. One even- 


in’ he tole me ter git his hawse, dat he was goin’ 
inter town on bisness; when I brought de hawse 
toun’ ter de front do’, Marse Wes’brook an’ Miss 


Liza was stan’in’ on de po’ch a talkin togethy 
When I came wid de hawse, he kissed Miss Lig 
an’ say, ‘Good by my deares’, take care of youu 
self, an’ I’m comin’ back in de co’se of an hour ¢ 
two.’ Den he jumped on his hawse an’ yg 
down de hill a whis’lin’ ter hisself. 
As long as I live, sah, I never kin furgit dat 
evenin’. Seems ter me I kin ’member it aj] Doy 
as good as if it was yesterday. De sun was jg 
settin’ an’ jus’ beautiful, an’ de air was mighty sii 
an’ cole. Miss Liza stood in the do’ wid her hag 
shadin’ her eyes, looking after Marse Wes’broge 
ridin’ down de hill, an’ I thought ter myself dagy 
never see sich a han’some, fine-lookin’ young gegt 
elman as he was den: he was de fines’ ridery 
ever see, ’an held hisself up so straight an’ proug 
like, wid his head up, an’ whistlin’ so clar. Mig 
Liza an’ me stood an’ watch him goin’ along. Af 
ter while she went in de house an’ shet de do’, ag 
I went round ter de kitchen, an’ we didn’ see hig 
no mo’, I though he wouldn’ be back soon ashe 
’spected ; an’ sho nuff de two hours come an’ gong 
an’no Marse Wes’brook. ’Bout dark de wip 
commence risin’ an’ kep’ a howlin’ an’ blowin’ jigs 
fury, an’ de cole was nuff ter freeze anybody te 
death. I was down at the quarters waitin’ tertake 
de hawse befo’ I went ter bed, an’ ’spectin’ eviy 
minate ter see him a comin’ up de road. Wehag 
a big roarin’ fire, an’ me an’ Thomas Jefferson, ay 
some of the other niggahs, was all settin’ round 
tryin’ ter keep warm, an’ talkin’. Thomas Jeffep 
son he says, “ Won’t Marse Wes’brook have a ¢olg 
ride home ter-night?” I say, “ Yes, an’ he 
better come home a little sooner’n he did de lag 
time, an’ not keep me waitin’ till mos’ day, ag 
po’ Miss Liza settin’ up fur him too. Polly say da 
she been a settin’ up waitin’ fur him all de night 
he dene stay away so late. Marse Wes’brook 
orter be ’shamed er hisself ter do dat way.” Deg 
ole Aunt Juno laugh. “He,” she say, “Mig 
Liza ‘ll soon git tired er dat: after she been map 
ried "bout five year she’ll go “long ter bed an’ slegg 
jus’ quiet as anybody. I rec’lect Marse Wes’brook’j 
mother useter fret jus’ like Miss Liza do now, when 
she was a young lady, but she got use ter her hup 
band’s ways ’fo’ long. He was a heap mo’ dit 
pated den Marse Wes’brook, an’ had the wig 
temper I ever knowed. Goodness! how he went 
on sometimes when he was tight: a rippin’ rouf 
an’ swearin’ like de ole devil hisself! Mars 
Wes’brook gits his mile temper on his mothers 
side, but he takes after the ole gen’elman ‘bout 
bein’ dis’pated.” 

“ You needn’t be a lookin’ fur him back yet 
Wash,” says Thomas Jefferson ter me, “ Mare 
Wes’brook’s a settin’ back now at Grayson’s tava 
by a roarin’ fire, a talkin’ an’ laughin’ an’ havin’é 
fine time : no use ter ‘spect him back ’fo’ ‘leven @& 
twelve by declock.” Jus’ den I hear somebody 
call me at de do’, an’ I went ter see who it wasa 
callin’. I opened de do’ an’ seed Aunt Lary’s Poly 
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Vqan'in’ shiv’rin’ wid de cole, I say, “Why 

Polly, what’s de matter? What you want wid 

Fetawce Washin’ton,” she say, Miss Liza 

tole me ter tell you an’ Thomas Jefferson to come 

up ter de house ; she’s got somethin’ ’ticklar ter say 

ter you.” 

“fs anythin’ de matter?” I say, “Is Marse 
Wes’brook come back ? What Miss Liza want 
with me?” 

*{do’no. Marse Wes’brook ain’t come yet.” 
An’ she turn roun’ an’ run back ter de house. Me 
gv’ Thomas Jefferson went on up ter de house 
fas’ as we could, an’ Polly tole us ter come inter 
de dinin’-room ; an’ dar was Miss Liza stan’in’ 
4 de fire wid a big shaw! all roun’ her, waitin’ 
fur us. She looked sorter pale an’ skeered, jus’ 
aswhite asa ghos’, an’ when we come in she say: 

«Wash, I feel a little uneasy ter night ’bout yo’ 
Marster, an’ I want you an’ Thomas ter wrap up 
warm an’ walk down de road a little way ter meet 
him. I can’t rest satisfied till I know he’s safe, fur 
jt isso bitter cole an’ desnow drif’s so high dat I’m 
aid somethin’s happen ter him comin’ home. If 
you don’t meet him, you mus’ go all de way ter de 
Co't House, an’ tell him please ter come home 
quick, fur I’m sick an’ I mus’ see him. Make all 
de has’ you kin, fur I'll be very uneasy indeed till 
[hear from yo’ Marster.” 

“Yes, Madam,” I say, an’ we went back ter de 
quarter as fas’ as we could, ter git ready ter start; 
den we wrap up in ev’rything we could fine an’ 
started down de hill on de road dat led ter de 
Co't House. Thomas Jefferson was jus’ as mad 
as fire bout havin’ ter go, an’ he was grumbiin’ 
allde time. He say, “ I wonder what in dis worl’ 
Mis Liza want ter sen’ us out fur sich a cole night 


| as dis, ter look fur Marse Wes’brook; we'll jus’ 


have ter go all de way, an’ den we'll fine him set 
tin’ back *joyin’ hisself by a good fire, never thinkin’ 
bout comin’ home. He'll be mad as fire ’bout us 
comin’ ter look fur him. Miss Liza don’ look like 
she was much sick, an’ I jus’ wish she had a lef 
us by de fire ’stead er sen’in’ us out in dis cole.” 

But I went ‘long without sayin’ nothin’, fur I 
was sorter skeered myself, but I couldn’ a tole de 
reason why. It was mighty cole, an’ de win’ was 
blowin’ de snow all about in clouds, Dey wasn’ 
no moon, but I never see de stars shine no 
brighter den dey did dat night, an’ de snow all 
over de groun’ was so white dat it was mos’ as 
light as de daytime. We went along fas’ as we 
could down de hill an’ outer de big gate, an’ inter 
de public road dat went ter de Co’t House—you 
know de road, sah ?—from de ole mills on Mister 
Fletcher’s place, through de ole Pleasant Fiel’s 
farm, an’ turns inter de public road by dat big 
Poplar tree. I ‘spect you has traveled long it 
ofen, Well, sah, dat useter be part er de ole pub- 
lic road ’tween Flushin’ an’ de Co’t House; but 
dey changed de road de way it is now, because de 


ole one was so Wo’ away an’ washed inter gullies 
dat it was dangerous trav’lin’ on it. Dat was de 
road we had ter go ter git ter de ole Co’t House 
dat time I’m tellin’ you ’bout. "Twas two mile 
from our house, an’ I reckin’ we ’d gone ’bout a 
quarter of a mile when we come ter a narrer part 
er de road wid great big banks on each side 


higher n’ a man’s head, an’ mos’ as steep as a wall, * 


whar de rain had washed de dirt down, leavin’ 
de rocks an’ tree-roots stickin’ out, an’ de people 
trav’lin’ long had wo’ de road out deeper an’ 
deeper, tili it was jus’ like a great big gully. 
*T was de lonesomest part er de road, an’ Thomas 
Jefferson he walked up close ter me an’ grab me 
by de arm. He always was skeery "bout sperrits 
an’ sich, an’ useter jus’ b’lieve ev’ry ghos’ story dat 
anybody tole him. But I didn’t keer nothin’ bout 
sich foolin’, an’ wasn’ ’fraid ter go about in de 
darkes’ night dat ever was, no mo’ den in de day 
time. 

After while goin’ "long we hear somethin’ dat 
soun’ like a hawse nickerin’: Thomas Jefferson 
he jumped like he was shot, an’ I Jaughed an’ 
said; 

“ Marse Wes’brook comin’ now up de road— 
don’t you hear his hawse ?” 

But dey didn’ seem ter come no nearer; an’ 
when we went on a little way we see de mar’ a 
standin’ in de middle er de road smellin’ at some- 
thin’ layin’ down mos’ covered up in de snow, 
Thomas Jefferson he say ter me: 

“ Marse Wes’brook mus’ a been dead drunk ter 
fall off de hawse, an’ I reckin’ we’ll have ter tote 
him home. He jus’ orter be ashamed er hisseif 
doin’ so, he orter.” 

But I was so skeered I almos’ drop, an’ I ‘went 
right up an’ stoop down an put my han’ on him, 
den I give one holler an’ fall right down’side him 
in de snow, He was stone dead, sah, an’ cole as 
de snow dat he was lyin’ in. Tell you what, sah, 
*twasn’t no wonder dat Miss Liza couldn’ sleep 
quiet in her bed dat night. Thomas Jefferson 
he come runnin’ up, an’ lifed him up in his arms; 
his head fell over on de side, an’ I notice dat his 
neck seemed ter be sorter limber. I foun’ out 
after while dat his neck was broke. When Tom 
see dat an’ fee] how cole he was, he jus’ lay him 
down agin, an’ commence wringin’ his han’s, an’ 
he jus’ holler out ter me, “ Oh! Wash, he’s dead. 
Marse Wes’brook’s dead an’ cole. Oh, Lawd! 
Oh, Gawd,.have mercy upomus! What’ll we do 
dis night! Oh, de good Lawd ! how "ll gre ever 
go home an’ tell Miss Liza bout dis awful news!” 
An’ he burs’ out cryin’ an’ hollerin’ jus’ like a chile. 
“Shet up dat fuss,” I said to him, “ you cussed 
fool, you. Jus’ mount on dat dah hawse, an’ go 
after ole Marster as fas’ as you kin t’ar, while I 
tote him home.” You see, sah, dat I was sosorry 
it made me want ter git mad wid somebody, an’ 
dat’s what made me talk so short ter him; of 
co’se I wasn’ mad with him "bout cryin’ an’ goin’ 
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on "bout Marse Wes’brook; fur de Lawd above 
know dat I would a been cryin’ myself, but it 
seem ter me like my eyes were dry an’ burnin’ 
like fire, an’ I trimbled till I couldn’ hardly stan’. 

Well, he clim’ upon de mar’, an’ went off cryin’ 
an lumberin’ after ole Marster, an’ { looked round 
ter try an’ fine out how dis here awful axdent 
happened, Dey was a narrer path up on top er 
de bank ’gainst de fence, an’ I see a place what 
somethin’ had fell down de bank: de snow was all 
scraped down, an’ some er de dirt had give way 
too, jus’ like somethin’ heavy had slipped down. 
I looked ‘long de fence side, an dey was hawse 
tracks ter dat place, an’ den I see how it was. I 
reckin’, sah, dat po’ Marse Wes’brook was sorter 
wile an’ reckless, an’ ’stead er keepin’ in de road 
he jus’ made de hawse go up on de bank, an’ she 
slipped an’ fell wid him down dat place. Mos’ 
hawses would a set off an’ run, but she was 
mighty fon’ er Marse Wes’brook, ’cause he petted 
her a heap, so when she saw dat he didn’ move, 
‘stead ere runnin’, she jus’ stood smellin’ roun’ 
an’ nickerin’, like she knowed somethin’ was de 
matter. Oh! sah, dat was a awful time. I never 
kin furgit dat night, an’ [ can’t talk ’bout it now 
widout cryin’, Oh, de po’ young gen’elman! po’ 
Marse Wes’brook! He wassich a kine, han’seme, 
lively young feller, an’ never did no harm ter any- 
body in his\ife ; an’ jus’ ter think er his dyin’ sich 
a awful deatlr like dat, live an’ well one minute, 
an’ dead de nex’, widout bein’ ‘lowed de time ter 
say his prayers! If he had a been my brother I 
covidn’ a love him mo’, an’ ev’ry niggah dat he 
own would a tole you de same. 

I had ter tote him home, an’ I tell you what sah, 
dat was de longes’ quarter of a mile 1 ever 
traveled. I jus’ took de body up in my arms an’ 
. toted jt ‘long. Lawd, sah, how heavy it was! 
mebbe I was weak an’ trimbly, an’ dat was de 
reason it seemed ter be so heavy, fur | was a big- 
ger man den Marse Wes’brook an’ tol’rable strong 
fur my size; but it seem ter me like he would 
weigh thousan’s er poun’s an’ was a draggin’ me 
down ter de groun’. De win’ was blowin’ de 
snow right in my face, so dat it mos’ blinded me, 
an’ I was so sick an’ sorry, I thought I was goin’ 
ter fall right down in de road an’ die myself. All 
de time I was thinkin’ ’bout po’ Miss Liza, an’ 
what I’d tell her when I got ter de house, an’ 
what she’d say when she see nothin’ lef’ er her 
husban’, but dat pe’ dead corpse dat had once 
been Marse Wes’brook. Now an’ agin I’d stop 
an’ res’ in de fence corner, an’ den I'd creep ‘long 
once mo’, goin’ "bout as fas’ as a tarrypin. Lawd, 
sah, how heavy he was! I useter dream some- 
times in de night after dat time, when I couldn’ 
sleep soun’, dat I was stag’rin’ wid Marse Wes’- 
brook in my arms a hangin’ over my shoulder, an’ 
he was so heavy an’ cole, dat he was mashin me 
down inter de groun’ an’ I couldn’ git up, an’ was 
freezin’, an’ was smotherin’ ter death. I’ve woke 


up all in a trimble, sah, wid de cole sweat mm 
nin’ off er me like rain. When I got ter de gap 
in front er de house, I stop ter res’ myself befo’ | 
started up de hill: mebbe it was ’cause I wang 
ter make de time long as I could ’for’ I see Mig 
Liza. I seed a light in de dinin’-room a shin 
outer de winders, and de shadder of somebody 
walkin’ back’ards an’ for’ards inside. I knowm 
it was Miss Liza, an’ after while I see her com 
ter de winder an’ look out; but I was stan’in' 
hind de gate-pos’ an’ she didn’ see me. Whiley 
was stan’in’ dah, I see Polly come outer de front 
do’; she looked down de road mighty anxiogs 
like, an’ den she turn an’ run roun’ de honse§ 
Ge ’rection er de quarter; den Miss Liza open dy 
do’ an’ come out on de po’ch wid a shawl 
roun’ her, an’ stan’ lookin down t’wards de gate, 
Her eyes mus’ a been mighty sharp, fur she ge 
me stan’in’ dah in de gate pos’ shadder. I see hm 
give a sorter jump, an’ den she come down @ 
steps in a hurry, an’ started a runnin down de hill 
When I see her a comin’, I trimbled so day 
couldn’ stan’ up, an’ I fell right down by de ga 
pos’ wid po’ Marse Wes’brook in my arms, Im 
so sorry an’ skeered dat I was mos’ crazy, gp 
didn’ know what ter do, 

She come right up ter me. Marse Wes’brogky 
arm had fell over, his face an’ she stooped dows 
an’ lif’ it up an’ look at him, den she lay her hag 
on his face an’ I heard her say ter herself, she say, 
«I knew it.” An I was jus’ ’fraid ter look at he 
I s’pose sah, when Miss Liza say dat she knowal 
it, she meant dat she’d had a sorter feelin’ fig 
somethin’ had happen ter Marse Wes’brook whey 
she sent me an’ Thomas Jefferson ter look for him 


she said den, dat she felt uneasy like in her ming, § 


an’ couldn’ res’ tell she heard from him, an Polly 
tole us dat she didn’ set down de whole timey 
was gone, but kep’ a walkin’ back’ards an’ foram 
an lookin’ out er de winder like somebody d’stracteh 
Seem like she was prepared fur what was go 
ter happen, an’ I reckin t’was a great comforti¢ 
her mine afierwards ter think dat she wasn’ ’sleg 
in bed er settin’ by de fire warm an’ comftae 


while her po’ husban’ was layin’ dead out ing 


snow. Miss Liza didn’ ax me nv questions ‘bout how 
it happen er nothin ; she jus’ said ter me, she sayy 
“ Washin’ton, git up an’ help me ter carry himi 
de house; he musn’t stay here.” An’ she jg 
ketch hole er him roun’ de body an’ lif him @ 
When I see dat I say. “Oh! Miss Liza, you mum 
do dat! deed Miss Liza, you musn’ do dat! ji 
lemme call some er de serv'nts from de quartenl 
But she look like she didn’ hear me er pay 
tention ter what I sasd. We started up deli 
Miss Liza holdin’ up his head an’ shoulders, aml 
was at de foot; but bless you sah, I was so well 
an’ trembly dat I couldn’ hardly crawl, an’ 
toted him almos’ all by herself; ‘peared like st 
was as strong den as any man. I heerd hem 
prayin’ low, jus sayin’ over an’ over agin, shesay 
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woh Lawd! have mercy upon me, Oh Chris’! 
have mercy upon me,” I heerd her a sayin’ dat 
‘over an’ over again. Miss Liza was a mighty good 
woman, a mighty ’ligious woman, an’ seemed like 
je firs’ thing dat she thought of was prayin’ ter de 
Lawd ter help her in her trouble. I thuught we 
never should a got ter de house, an’ it seem ter 
me like I was dreamin’ a bad dream an’ was goin’ 
ter wake up after while an’ fine out dat it wasn’ so, 
sho’ nuff. 

We was almos’ at de po’ch when Polly come 
manin’ up from de quarter an’ seed us; she com- 
menced a hollerin’ an’ screamin’ like somebody 
crazy, an’ all de other niggers come runnin’ ter 
see what was de matter; dey stood roun’ starin’ 
gn’ cryin’ like some po’ no-sense fools; but Miss 
Liza didn’ take no notice of anything, an’ we went 
on inter de house an’ inter de dinin’ room an’ lay 

» Marse Wes’brook on de sofy. Den Miss 
Liza turn to me an’ say. 

«Go out, Washin’ton, an’ shet de do’,” an’ I 
went an’ done what she tole me ter. When I got 
gut in de passige I jus’ sot right down an’ cry like 
ababy. All de niggahs was crowdin’ roun’ axin’ 
me how dis happen an’ what was de matter; but I 
wouldn't a tole em a word to save my life, ’cept- 
jn’ dat he was dead, an’ when dey heerd dat dey 
wasn'ta dry eye among ’em. We could hear po’ 
Miss Liza in de room by herself a moanin’ an’ cry- 
in’, de pitifules’ soun’ I ever heerd, an’ we was all 
stan'in’ outside de do’ lis’enin’ an’ cryin’ low. All 
atonce we heerd a hawse gallopin’ up ter de do’. 
It was ole marster lookin’ white as a sheet, an’ he 
say ter me when he come in, * Wash, dis here is 
a awful thing: whar is yo’ po’ missis?” an’ when 
tole him he went in an’ shet de do’ behine him. 
Dey was a big funeral when po’ Marse Wes’brook 
was buried ; ev’ry body dat knowed him loved him 
an’ ev'ry body was mighty sorry when he died, 
but I know dey wasn’t anybody at de-funeral dat 
felt worser ’n I did. 

After that Miss Liza went back ter live at her 
father’s agin, an’ me an’ Thomas Jefferson went 
wid her. It was a long time fo’ got over dat 
night, an’ I was sick wid fever fur a long time, 
an’ dey didn’t think dat I’d git well, but I did at 
las’. Miss Liza grieve fur her husban’ two or three 
years, an’ den she got married agin. Sicha fine 
lookin’ lady as she was den kin git married when- 
ever she choose ter, an’ dey was plenty of gen’el- 
men would a been proud ter have her; but she 
didn’t seem ter keer fur any of ’em, an’ I b’lieve 
she jus’ married at las’ ter please ole marster. 

Her secon’ husban’ was a preacher, an’ jus’ as 
diferent from Marse Wes’brook as I is from you, 
sah; a tall, long-legged man, wid a head as red as 
fire, an’ never had a word ter say ter nobody. 
He was always very kine ter me, an’ I never had 
nothin’ ter say agin him; but Ae wasn’t Marse 
Wes'brook, an’ 1 reckin Miss Liza knowed de dif- 
irence too. Dey always got ‘long very well together, 


but I know she never love him like she done her 
firs’ husban’, She never had no reason ter com- 
plain er de las’ one bein’ dis’pated an’ stayin’ ’way 
at night, fur he useter spen’ mos’ ev’ry evenin’ at 
home, an’ he’d have all de niggahs in ter prayers 
as reg’lar as night come—de longest prayer, sah, 
I ever heerd. I useter go ter sleep regular, an’ 
Polly would have ter chunk me in de side ter 
wake me up when he was done; but I didn’t b’ar 
him no malice ’bout it—he thought he was doin’ it 
fur de bes’. An’ I always did b’lieve, sah, dat if 
I ever git ter heaven, de firs’ sight I see will be 
Marse Wes’brook hisself a settin’ back au’ pickin’ 
on de-harp wid a gole crown on his head, an’ de 
brightes’ wings of anybody. He never done no 
harm in his life ter anybody, an’ he always was 
de nices’, kindes’ young feller I ever seed, an’ I 
always will b’lieve dat when he died he went 
right stright ter heaven. Bless his heart, I think 
I kin see him now, a comin down de road when 
he wast courtin’ Miss Liza. I tell you what, sah, 
he was a fine little man, 
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BY MARIE HAZEN, 


“ A-a-a-hh-h,” yawned Mollie for the third 
time. 

Florence looked up from the table-cover she 
was embroidering, with a little frown on her graye 
face ; but looked down to place an important stitch 
and note the effect, with her head a little on one 
side, before she spoke. 

“I do wish you would get a book or some 
work, Mollie,” she said. “ You make me nervous 
yawning so dismally.” 

“Make you nervous! Well, what do you sup- 
pose it makes me?” demanded Mollie, settling 
herself comfortably in the sand, and pulling her 
hat down over the big brown eyes to hide them 
from the sun, who was peeping impertinently 
under the brim. “What do you think 1 am 
yawning for—fun ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know?” responded Filorry, 
counting stitches all the while. “I know you are 
very idle—consequently you are very miserable, 
I su 

« J don’t think I am very idle,” sighed Mollie, 
which, considering the fact that she had for two 
hours been lying on the beach, indolently watch- 
ing the little waves run in and out, was a some- 
what audacious remark. 

“If to complain is to keep busy, you certainly 
waste no time,” remarked Florry, severely. 

“I don’t think that is kind Florry, when yous 
know how dull I am here, and how I long for 
something to ‘ turn up,’” pouted Miss Mollie. 

“You tire of everything with a speed that is 
really frightful, Mollie. I pity the’ man who mar- 
ries you. You'll tire of him in a month,” 
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Mollie laughs a little, soft, amused laugh. 

* Perhaps I shall,” she said; “ but I would like 
to see him. No amount of sympathy on your 
part would save him. I’d marry him xo/ens 
volens [” 

“For shame!” said Florence, looking at her 
naughty sister with eyes of love, and smiling lips 
which belied the severe words. “For shame! 
You are in one of your wild moods. I shall take 
you home.” 

“Wild? I’m desperate!” cries Mollie, in a 
melodramatic tone, rising to one elbow, and 
pushing the much-abused hat fiercely on side. 
“I thirst for adventure! I long for an enemy 
worthy of my steel. I—” 

A shrill whistle close by startled the sisters, 
causing Mollie to spring hastily to her feet, and 
Florence to collect her balls of wool, and look 
anxiously around. 

It was only Jack, a rough fisherman who lived 
just around the point, in a little hut, swarming 
with noisy bare-footed children. He was whist- 
ling for his oldest son—a brown imp of twelve—to 
bring around the one sail-boat the place affords. 

Mollie’s interest abated instantly, and she sank 
back disconsolately on the sand. But Florence, 
who had risen with lady-like grace and compos- 
ure, descried a stranger approaching—probably 
a customer for Jack’s sail-boat. 

On nearer approach the stranger proves to be a 
tall, thin, frail-looking young man with glasses, 
and a daring attempt at a mustache. Mollie 
glanced up. At almost any other time, she would 
have stared lazily at the intruder, then forgotten 
him before his footsteps had faded from the in- 
constant sand. But to-day Mollie was in a very 
naughty mood, and capable of doing very naughty 
things. Florence saw the wicked little devil in 
her sister’s eyes, and made an attempt to restrain 
her by hinting that it was dinner time, supple- 
menting the opinion by a decided movement in 
the direction of home. This movement on Florry’s 
part gave Moliie the very opportunity she desired. 

Springing suddenly np, she affected to turn her 
ankie, and with a low cry stretched out her hand 
wildly for help. 

The little hand was promptly grasped by the 
stranger, who, supporting Mollie's plump form as 
well as he was able, inquired anxiously if she was 
much hurt. 

*0-0-0.0-0!” moared Mollie, twisting her dim- 
pled face into a horrible grimace to prevent laugh- 
ing aloud, and leaning heavily on the frail young 
man, who staggered beneath her weight. 

«I’m awfully sorry,” he gasped, very warm and 
very red with the exertion he was making. 
«What shall we do? I’m afraid I can’t hold you 
up a great while.” 

“ My foot—my foot,” groaned Mollie, “I shall 
fall—I know I shall.” 

“If you must fall, allow me to catch you,” said 


a full, rich voice behind her. And to Mali 
overwhelming confusion, a young and exceedu 
handsome man came rapidly down the bankas 

“ My friend Hovey is in very delicate heal 
he said. «I shall be delighted to take his plamy 

So saying, he doffed his hat with one handjgg 
deliberately placed his arm around Miss Mollie, 
waist. 

The sprained foot was forgotten in an ing 
and to Mr. Hovey’s infinite astonishment, Mg 
found the use both of the wounded membergy 
her tongue as well. 


“ How dare you!” she cried, springing back 4 


a safe distance, and gazing at the new-comer wi 
red cheeks and flashing eyes. 

The stranger gazed at her lovely face in amu 
admiration, and under more favorable cirgym 
stances, perhaps the admiration might have hey 
mutual; for, angry and excited as she was, Moly 
could not but notice how handsome and winning 
he looked, standing in the broad sunlight, hay 
hand—a tall, large-shouldered man, with chest 
waving hair, large dark eyes, and handsome brow 
moustache shading the delicate mouth, smi 
just enough to disclose the perfect teeth. 

Florence, some distance down the beach, dm 
covers Mollie is not with her, and looking tag 
saw the tableau, and hastily retraced her stepg 

“ What shall I do?” was her mental quem 
But she advanced with no outward show of om 
fusion. Bowing civilly, she addressed the haat 
some stranger : 

“Permit me sir, to apologize for my neglect@ 
duty, in leaving my charge for a few momen 
alone. I am sure you will leave us, when Tig 
you that my unfortunate sister is mildly inseam 
and not responsible for her acts.” 

Mollie’s eyes dilated with horror, as she wi 
nessed the compassionate look bestowed upon he 
by the stranger, and the alacrity with which 
bowed and followed the frail young man down 
beach. 

For a moment, shame and astonishment mai 
her dumb; the next she flew at her sister likeg 
smal] tornado. 

“ Florence North!” she screamed, shaking he 
arm violently. “I'll never forgive you, the lou 
est day I live, you horrible, unnatural creature! 
How could you tell that handsome fellow I Wa 
insane ?” ' 

« Your conduct is shameful,” replied Flory, 
dignantly, “and insanity is the only excuse form 
You ought to thank me for thinking of anything# 
plausible, instead of flying into such a rage. Fg 
shame, Mary North! What do you think mothe 
would say were she to hear of this escapade?” 

“Oh Florry!” sobbed Mollie, with a burstal 
contrite tears, “ don’t tell, for mercy’s sake! Toni 
meant to have a little fun with that little stam 


colored pig, and I never saw the big fellow ata 


“Very well,” said Florry, “but do you Gm 
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gmight home with me. Your language needs 
qending almost as badly as your manners,” she 
continued severely, “The idea of calling one 
gentleman a pig,’ and another ‘the big fellow !’” 

Mr. North, the father of Florence and Mollie, 
pad married somewhat late in life, for the second 
time, and this marriage had proved an exceptionally 


“nappy one—happy not only for Mr. and Mrs. 


North, who were sincerely attached to each other, 


“put happy for the two half grown girls, who found 


in their new mamma one whom they could both 
Jove and respect. ? 

Mollie was somewhat spoiled, as the youngest is 
often apt to be. A little wild and thoughtless, but 
she possessed the kindest, softest little heart in the 
world, and repented her naughty pranks as soon 
as committed. 2 

Then, too, Mollie was very pretty, with the 
loveliest brown eyes, the softest light hair, and a 
complexion like a rose-leaf; and everbody knows 
how much easier it is to forgive a lovely woman 
than an ugly one the same offence. 

Mollie did not fear either her father or mother, 
put she did dread to see a cloud on their kind 
faces. It was, therefore, with downcast eyes and 
aslow, dragging step that she accompanied her 
sister back to the cottage her father had taken for 
the summer. 

“I’m always in trouble!” she groaned, kicking 


. the pebbles viciously. 


No answer. 

#Florry, I’m always in trouble, ar’n’t 1?” 

#J] should think you were,” very shortly. 

Amoment’s silence, then she begins once more. 

%Florry,” timidly, “ how shall 1 ever get out of 
this?” 

“I don’t see anything to ‘get out’ of,” sternly 
answered the elder sister. 

“Oh, Florry! he was so good-looking,” pleaded 
Mollie. 

“ Well, what if he was; you hav’n’t spoiled his 
looks, have you ?” 

Mollie heaved a great sigh, and remained silent 
for at least three minutes, in which she followed 
meekly behind Florry, marking the sand thought- 
fully with the point of her parasol. Then she be- 
gan again : 

“Florry, wasn’t he a horrid little spider? I 
thought I’d shout when he was trying to hold me 


“When /saw you, he seemed to be succeeding 
very well,” replied Florry, dryly. “ You said just 
new you thought him very handsome.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean the big one—I mean the 
little one with the glasses. I nearly knocked him 
down when I leaned on him,” and Mollie laughed 
gleefully. 

“Mollie, you are foo ridiculous,” said Florence, 
smiling in spite of herself; “but if you don’t stop 
laughing, and come right home, I’ll tell mother the 
whole story.” 

VoL. CviI.—11. 


This threat had the desired eftect, and Mollie 
was reduced to instant subjection. 

Having recovered somewhat from the mortifica- 
tion of the morning, Mollie had time, while dress- 
ing for dinner, to speculate as to who the two 
strangers could be. This was an out-of-the-way 
place, and strangers were rare. 

« What is the use ?” she asked her own reflec- 
tion in the mirror. “You bold creature! If you 
were to meet them in this very house, what would 
you do ?—please answer me that question. Per- 
haps you don’t know,” she continued, balancing 
herself on her toes, and frowning darkly at her 
own face in the glass, “ perhaps you don’t know 
you are mildly insane.” Whereupon Mollie burst 
into a peal of laughter, which brought Mrs. North 
on a tour of discovery. 

Very lovely looked Mollie in her white dress 
and red rose at her belt, and the soft waves of 
her light hair, as she danced into the parlor an 
hour afterwards. And very much astonished was 
she to come full upon the handsome stranger of 
the morning, talking sociably with her mother, 
The young man arose hurriedly. Mollie exclaimed 
“Gracious!” and stared. blankly, while Mrs. 
North utterly forgot to introduce them, so aston- 
ished was she at their behavior. 

Mollie was the first to rec6ver herself, and bow- 
ing with easy grace, she seated herself by the 
window, and affected dignity. No use: the 
stranger was evidently nervous at the nearness of 
one not possessed of her right mind, and glanced 
anxiously toward her every movement. 

Little smiles began to dimple Mollie’s rosy 
mouth; and, as‘the whole scene on the beach 
presented itself to her mind, she burst into a clear, 
ringing laugh, which scandalized her mother, 
alarmed the stranger, and utterly horrified herself. 

The more ashamed and confused she grew, the 
more she laughed ; till, leaning back in her chair, 
she went off into a fit of merriment that brought 
tears into her eyes. 

A step in the hall—Florence is coming. She 
must escape, or an explanation will surely follow. 
Mollie recovered herself with a jerk, sat bolt up- 
right, and gazed stonily at the door. Yes, Flor- 
ence is coming—now is her chance. 

Instantly she jumped up, flung open the door, 
and rushed straight into the respiratory organs of 
the frail young man, who lost the grasp of his hat 
and cane, and staggered back against the wall 
under the violence of the concussion. 

Poor Mollie! her blood fairly curdled in her 
veins, and her nerves, which had been consider- 
ably shaken by the faux fas of the morning, gave 
entirely out under the fresh misfortune, and sink 
ing on the bottom stair, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Mrs. North and her guest rushed to the rescue, 
and Florence entered from the garden just in time 
to witness the strange position of affairs—Mollie 
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crouched on the bottom stair, sobbing as tho’ her 
heart would break; frail young man breathing 
hard, searching for his hat and cane, which had 
rolled some distance; and Mrs, North and her 
friend looking in dismay at the whole. ‘ 

« Can you explain this, Florry ?” exclaimed per- 
plexed and mortified Mrs. North. “ Mollie comes 
into the parlor, stares at Mr. Clifford in the strang- 
est manner, bursts out laughing, then jumps up 
and rushes out just in time to knock Mr. Hovey 
over, and sinks on the stair and begins to cry.” 

Before Florence could speak, Mr. Clifford came 
forward with ready courtesy: “I beg, Miss North, 
you will not be annoyed,” he said, “both my 
friend and myself understand perfectly. If my 
aunt then will permit us, we will withdraw, and 
pay a visit to you to-morrow.” 

At the words “my aunt,” Mollie stopped sob- 
bing, and looked up. 

“Dear me!” she said, with a sniff. “ Are you 
Cousin Douglas Clifford? Don’t go! Florence 
will tell you all about it. I’m not one bit crazy, 
Pm only—Mollie.” And with a shy glance out 
of the corner of her eye, Mollie gathered her train 
over her arm, and fled with swift and dainty feet 
up stairs. 

In a half hour she skipped lightly down the 
back stairs, out into the garden, and so down to 
the river; for while the sea lies in front, a river 
flows near the garden wall. 

Into a boat steps Mollie boldly, her cheek still 
flushed with excitement, and floats down the 
tiwer; the sun kissing lightly the ripples of her 
fair hair, and the soft wind cooling her hot face. 

Mollie does not notice where she is going, till 
her boat grounds on a little island in the middie 
of the river. 

“I think I will go ashore,” she said, gaily, 
“and get some flowers ;” so jumping quickly out, 
she proceeded to fill her hands wiia pretty leaves 
and buds, uncenscious that her boat had floated 
down the river as soon as her foot had left its 
side, 

Nothing more serious than a few hours alone was 
likely to occur, so Mollie was not much frightened ; 
nevertheless, she called at the top of her clear 
young voice for aid, and had the satisfaction of 

seeing a small boat put out and make for the island. 

As ‘it approached, Mollie discovered to her 
confusion that her rescuer was the frail young man 
—Mr. Hovey. 

Putting a good face on the matter, Mollie 
accepted the offered seat in. the boat, and im- 
mediately began to explain and apologize. 

“I’m so sorry I knocked you down!” she began. 

“Are you!” answered Mr. Hovey in a voice 
singularly soft and sweet, “then you repent before 
you have sinned Miss North, since you have not 
knocked me down—yet!”—with an intonation, 
which plainly hinted, that he did not doubt she 
might do so at some future ume. 


Mollie smiled faintly, but resumed the conven 
sation bravely, “I was horrible this morning, tog, 
I didn’t sprain my ankle at all, I was only trying 
to make fun !” 

“ If you enjoyed the fun you made, I am glad yoy 
used me as an assistant,” he said gravely, “tho J] 
am sorry you found it necessary to affect what wag 
not true.” 

Mollie hung her head, and began to feel more 
and more ashamed. Decidedly, this little mag 
was not to be despised at all. 

« Don’t yoh think you could forget about it?” 
she asks, demurely, after a moment’s silence. 

Mr. Hovey laughed softly, thereby disclosing g 
set of faultless teeth, and lighting up a plain face 
into something very like good looks. 

“I don’t think I could,” he said. “ Douglas 
always is prime favorite—first in everything—as 
he deserves to be, and I am relegated to the back 
ground ; but in this case, I was the chosen knight 
—a distinction I am not likely to forget—though | 
blush to think how near dropping you I was.” 

Mollie laughed—so did Mr. Hovey—then they 
shook hands, and the time passed delightfully, 

Great was the astonishment of Mrs. North and 
Florence, to see Miss Mollie walk in, just as the 
shadows were deepening, arm-in-arm with the 
man whom she had called a“ horrid little spider” 
but a few hours before. 

Days and weeks glided by. Mr. Clifford and 
Mr. Hovey still lingered at the cottage, to the em 
tire satisfaction of all parties. Mr. Ciifford was 
the life of the house—genial, gay. and manly. Mf, 
Hovey possessed a well storea mind, a voice of 
great sweetness and culture, and, above all, a fing 
moral nature, that won him love and respect 
among all who knew him. 

Every day brought some new pleasure, and ce 
mented more firmly the bonds of union. In fact, 
it was obvious to all except the party most inter 
ested, that Mr. Clifford’s world began and ended in 
Mollie. Inthe garden, on the beach, in the parlor, 
he was constantly by her side, giving to her the deli- 
cate and nameless attentions a man accords only 
to the woman he loves. 

Mr. Hovey, on the contrary, evaded rather than 
sought her society, and seemed to find more real 
pleasure in devoting himself to Mrs. North, who 
was something of an invalid, or in playing chess 
with Mr. North, than in the light of Mollie’ 
brown eyes. 

One evening, after a pleasant but somewhat 
wearisome day in the wood, Mollie established 
herself in the largest and most comfortable chair 
in the tiny parlor—Mr. Clifford near at hand, as 
usual. 

Mollie declares herself quite worn out and um 
able to speak, and orders her willing slave’ 
amuse her—whereupon a dead silence falls upom 
them. 
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“J said you were to talk,” remarked Mollie, in 
an aggrieved tone, “and still you speak nevera 
word.” 

u& Because I fear I may not say what is right,” 
answers Douglas, with a fond glance at the 
mignonne face at his side. 

# Speak and fear not,” commanded Mollie, with 
asuperb wave of her pretty hand. 

« Mollie, did you ever have an offer ?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

«No! ”—surprised—* but why do you ask such 
anodd question? Is it to force from me the mor- 
tifying confession ? I hope,” continued she, raising 
her eyes dreamily to the chandelier, and taking 
her dimpled chin confidingly in the hollow of her 
hand—“ I do hope he won’t write. I would not 
give a pin for a lover who would write a declara- 
tion, I want to see him do it.” 

This last remark is evidently unwise; for the 
next moment Douglas has seized the disengaged 
hand, and is pouring out the story of his love, with 
a passion not to be misunderstood. 

-A step on the piazza, and the odor of a cigar 
floats in at the open window, but is all unnoticed 
by the two, as Mollie springs hastily to her feet. 

« What do you mean ?” she demanded, fiercely. 

«J mean that I love you, Mollie, and want you 
for my wife. Tell me that you love me in return, 
darling.” 

«But I don’t love you—not one bit—not so 
much as that ’—measuring off a tiny fraction of the 
rosy finger excitedly. “ You think because you are 
big and Aandsome that everybody must be in love 
with you, I suppose,” she continued, retreating 
behind the chair and clutching its crimson arm in 
her grasp, “ but they are not so! I am not”— 

“Mollie, Mollie! why are you so angry ?” ex- 
claimed the astonished lover his face growing white. 
«J am sure you have given me every reason, to 


think you cared for me! have you not allowed me * 


to stay by your side constantly for weeks? Could 
you not see ?” 

“Well! that is too much,” cried Mollie, setting her 
little teeth sharply, and laughing nervously through 
them. “I allowed you! Could you not see I did 
not want you, only you would stay, and”—a long 
pause in which Mollie’s eyes seek the carpet. 

« But,” pleaded Clifford, “surely a man may tell 
a woman of his love, and ask her why she refuses 
it. Why are you so angry Mollie? Why will you 
not listen to me ?” 

“I don’t want to marry,” said Mollie feebly, the 
brown eyes beginning to fill with tears. 

“ That is not the reason,” said Douglas hoarsely, 
“you love some one else! Tell me, Mollie, am I 
right? You do not answer! It is true then. Who 
ishe, Mollie! Is it”—a sudden light breaking in 
upon him—* Is it Hovey ?” 

Poor Mollie struggles valiantly with the tears 
which threaten to subjugate, but speaks never a 
word, 


“It is Hovey! Forgive me, Mollie—I did not 
guess, I thought only of myself. He is worthy of 
even you, my darling ;” and taking her little hand 
he kissed it tenderly and left the room. 

And Mollie, miserable Mollie, threw herself on 
the floor, buried her face in the big chair, and 
sobbed aloud. 

The curtains are softly parted, and Mr. Hovey 
enters from the piazza. Coming up, he leans a 
‘trembling hand upon the chair, wherein lies 
Mollie’s fair head, and bending tenderly down he 
whispers : 


“Since ’tis not Douglas you love—is there hope — 


for me ?” 


Mollie moves not, but the tiny exposed ear 


grows pink. 

“ Mollie,” bending still lower, and touching lov- 
ingly the waving hair, “I am a plain, unattract- 
ive man, but I love you very, very dearly, little 
one, though I should never have dared tell you, 
had I not heard you refuse Douglas—forgive 
me, darling. I thought your heart was his, and 
he is my friend. SolI tried to be content, though 
God knows how hard it was, Mollie, when my 
whole heart longed for you. Will you not 
answer me? Will you give me just a little 
love in return for all I have given you ?” 

Up comes the sweet, tear-stained face, and the 
answer was—Mollie’s : ; 

“TI don’t think you are plain at all, and I don’t 
care for any one but you,” stretching out her hand, 
timidly. “But Florry says she pities the man 
who marries me—I am so thoughtless. So per- 
haps you had better not”—the brown head 
droops again, but the soft eyes glance up shyly— 
“I might make you unhappy, you know, if you 
marry me.” 

“TI defy you to make me unhappy, as long as 
you tell me honestly you love me,” lifting her 
gently to her feet, and encircling her in his loving 
arms. 

“Then I think,” said Mollie, with a charming 
blush, “ that it’s all right; for I’m afraid I do love 
you very much indeed.” 

What more is there to tell? Mr. and Mrs. 
North were pleased, though a little astonished at 
their daughter’s choice ; and Douglas Clifford was 
far too noble a nature to throw a gloom over two 
loving hearts by his own great and cruel disap- 
pointment, 

When Mollie came to him with her soft eyes 
filled with tears, and her sweet face full of regret, 
and begged him to forgive her for what she had 
never meant to do, the brave and manly fellow 
simply took the dear little blushing face between 
his hands, and kissing her tenderly on the forehead, 
said : 

“I love you, my darling, too well to wish gou 
anything but joy. I am henceforward, Moliié, 
your brother, as [am Hovey’s. God bless you 
both.” 
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THE ATTRACTION OF OPPOSITES. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 

“1.shall never marry an heiress, my dear Stan- 
ley,” said Dr Jeffries, the rising practitioner of the 
day, as he sat on the piazza of his friend’s house at 
Newport, wantonly smoking a strong Havana, in 

"defiance of his own judgment. “ You are very 
kind to keep throwing them so persistently in my 
way. I am sure I should like to oblige you; but 
it is Quite impossible. My mind has for some time 
been definitely made up. If there is to be a Mrs. 
Jeffries, heaven forbid that she should be freighted 
with the insufferable arrogance of a woman of 
wealth.” 

“ How absurd you are, Caspar!” Mr. Stanley 
Childs replied. “ You know well enough that be- 
cause a woman is rick, is no reason why she 
should be overbearing and offensive.” 

“No reason, certainly!” Dr. Jeffries echoed 
dolefally. “But did you ever know a woman to 
think, or act, or d¢, anything one might naturally 
expect of her?” 

“A man of your social position and large for- 
tune, Caspar,” his friend went on, ignoring this in- 
nuendo, “has certain duties to society. You 
know very well that you cannot afford to marry a 
girl in the lower ranks of life. You must certainly 
realize how necessary it is for the future Mrs. Jef- 
fries to be a woman whose education and associa- 

= tions will have fitied her for the onerous position 
of mistress of your establishment.” 

“I do not think,” Dr. Jeffries said deliberately, 
drawing long puffs from his Havana, “ I am quite 
Sure, indeed, that I don’t care a fig for the social 
duties you speak of, Stanley. I shall certainly 

“never marry a girl unless | love her, and it is al- 
most morally certain that I cannot love a girl with 
a prodigious fortune. You know how independ- 
ent and self.asserting rich women are. I don’t 
like that style. I admire a woman who is shy 
and reticent, who is not above the plane of abso- 
lute confidence in and dependence upon the man 
She calls her husband. I have never yet seen an 
heiress of whom I could premise such qualities ; 
but I have seen several girls in humble circum- 
Stances who possessed them in a large degree. 
They were ladies, too, Stanley—ladies by instinct, 
whose native tact and refinement had fitted them 
as perfectly for the adornment of society as the 
most desirable ‘associations’ could ever have 
done.” 

« Do you mean to say,” Mr. Childs asked, in- 
credulously, “that any one you ever met—any 
girl who has been poor all her life—would have 
the necessary af/oméd to do the honors of your 
house as well as—well—as well as Miss Champ- 
ney??? 

“ And, pray, who is Miss Champney?” Dr. 
Jeffries inquired. 

* What! you don’t know who Miss Champney 


4 


is?” his friend exclaimed, promptly turning hig 
argument from the universal truth of the eligibility 
of heiresses to the particular case of the youty 
Jady in question. “ At Newport for three dayg 
and not to know who Miss Champney is! Ahf 
then, indeed, have you lived in vain.” 

“ Miss Champney is a star of the first magnix 
tude, I suppose I am to infer ?” 

“ My dear Cagpar, she is the whole universe!* 


“Is it a bad case, Stanley?” the handsome™ 


young doctor asked with nonchalant significance, 

“It is no case at all. I am quite beyond the 
pale of her attraction. I am a satellite to another 
luminary. I have been saving Miss Champney 
for you.” 

“ Much obliged !” the doctor said lazily, knock: 
off the ashes of his cigar. “ Where is the young 
lady ?” 

«Just over the way. Strange to relate, she js 
the guest of the plainest and most unassuming peo- 
ple in the Port. By Jove! I believe that is she 
now, leaning against the rose trellis. I’m com 
foundedly near-sighted, but methinks I recognize 
that ethereal blue gown. Can you see her plainly 
Caspar ?” 

“Yes,” the doctor answered indifferently, «] 
can see her quite plainly. She is very pretty, but 
not nearly so pretty as the other young lady in the 
bay-window.” 

“ That is your prejudice, Caspar. There is no 
comparison possible. Miss Champney is as much 
handsomer than Miss Drury, as you are hand: 
somer than I am.” 

Dr. Jeffries accepted this tribute with the lofty 
air of a man who has been fed to satiety on the 
sweets of flattery and adulation. 

“Is Miss Champney rich?” he asked casually, 

“She is sole heir to the wealth of a moderp 
Croesus,” Mr. Childs answered. 

“ That settles it!” the doctor remarked, turning 
his back to the pretty cottage opposite, and to the 
fair young girl in the pale blue dress, who by this 
time had joined her companion in the bay window. 

While she was deftly arranging the first June 
roses she had gathered in a pretty vase, and Mr, 
Childs across the way was remonstrating with his 
handsome friend for indulging in an unreasonable 
prejudice, she was saying to a lovely woman who 
sat by the window in a charming negligé toilete 
of écru organdie : 

«“ There has been a new arrival at Mr. Clulds’, 
Ethel ?” 

« Who is it, dear ?” * 

“A fine foil for you, Ethel—an eligible New 
Yorker.” 

«« Who is it, Marion ?” 

«It is Dr. Jeffries,” the young girl in blue re 
plied. “-He is immensely rich, handsome, tak 
ented, and everything else that is nice. He is the 
preux chevalier of Newport.” 

“No more of him, an’ you love me,” cried 
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Fihel, laughingly. “A physician! My dear, 
don’t you know that the fundamental principle of 
my nature is an unbounded hatred for the medi- 
cal profession ? I could not flirt with a doctor, if 
he were the last man alive. I should feel all the 
while as though he were making an autopsy of my 
nature. He would make a diagnosis of the case 
—he never would believe in the counterfeit symp- 
toms of a flirtation.” 

Ethel laughed a sweet, low rippling laugh, in 
which Marion joined her. 

«No, Marion,” she said, conclusively. “I 
never could- regard a doctor as an eligible parti. 
In fact, I think the whole idea of a doctor’s falling 
jn Jove, like other men, is absurd and incongruous. 
J never could be brought to consider the matter 
seriously. For the life of me, I never could think 
of a physician with the slightest degree of senti- 
ment. You may appropriate Dr. Jeffries your- 
self, Marion, since you do not share my anti- 
pathy.” 

«You are hard to satisfy, Ethel. The man 

hom you marry must certainly be a demi-g 

« And failing that, I shall be an old maid,” she 
said, promptly, rising, “Dr. Jeffiries and Mr. 
Childs have just gone into the house, Marion. I 
have seen your eligible New Yorker. He is quite 
out of the question.” 

Two days after these conversations were held, 
early in the afternoon, a very pretty young lady 
might have been seen sitting under the cool 
shadow of a great rock that loomed up against the 
horizon, far beyond the outskirts of the town. She 
wore a delicious costume of that artistic shade we 
call gens d’arme blue. She was reading a book, 
but by no means with such intentness that she 
failed to observe the approach of a very handsome 
young man whom she thought she recognized, but 
who evidently had not yet observed her. He car- 
ried a sketch book in his hand, and a box of water 
colors. He evidently meant to “do” the town, 
which lay calmly sleeping in the sun. He ap 
proached the rock in a singularly abstracted man- 
ner, considering the proximity of this very pretty 
young girl. But she was sitting on a little ledge 
just above his line of vision, and he had selected 
his point of view, opened his book and moistened 
his brushes, before he caught a distracting glimpse 
of soft blue drapery, and a lovely face whose ivory 
tints were mellowed by the drooping brim of a 
Leghorn hat. He was tempted to turn about 
abruptly, and apply his brushes to tracing the out- 
lines of her flower-like face. It was on his lips to 
ask the privilege. Would she think itrude? He 
was not quite a stringer. They were neighbors, 
and no doubt she knew who he was, But it seemed 
an unwarranted presumption. When he caught 
her frank, Jerse eyes looking at him quizzically, 
he said with considerable trepidation: 

“T hope my presence will not disturb you.” 

“Not at all, sir,” she answered, promptly, with 


the self-possessed manner which was her striking 
characteristic. 

Her eyes sought her book again, but she felt a 
little discomposed in spite of herself. She, tried 
to be perfectly unconscious of the manly figure 
that had suddenly interposed itself between her 
and the sea. She changed her position, and Mm 
the effort to do so she let her book slip out of her 
grasp. It fell obliquely on the edge of the rocky 
seat she occupied, and, glancing off, hit the bliss 
ful young artist square on the head, adroitly tilung 
his jaunty Mackinaw over his eyes. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she cried, in alarm, 


as the young man sprang up, and looked to see % 


what instrument of war was covering him, “Tf 
did not throw it—indeed I didn’t—it fell.” 

He looked down at the book, and then up at 
the dismayed face of the young girl, and at her 
hands extended to implore pardon, He shoved 
his hat back, and presently, thinking there was 
something funny about his being bombarded in 
that manner, he laughed long and heartily. There 
was something contagious in his mirth, and before 
she had time to restrain the improper inclination, 
his fair assailant was laughing with him. 

He picked up the book. It was open at the 
fly leaf, on which was written in a full round 
hand: 

OSCAR TEMPLE. 
YONKERS. 

A look of surprise stole over his face. 

“ Are you a friend of Mr. Temple?” he askedt 

“Mr. Temple is my cousin,” she answered, 
simply. 

“Is it possible? How strange that I have 
never heard him speak of you!” 

“You know Mr. Temple, then?” she inquired, 

“ He is one of my best friends,” he said, warmly, 

Then naturally they drifted into conversation 
about Mr. Temple. The fact that they both knew 
him well, and liked him, was as good as an intro- 
duction. She was very unconventional, any way. 
As for him, he was no stickler for ceremony, and 
I think they both enjoyed their rexcontre all the 
more for its being a trifle romantic. 

“ How much prettier she is than Miss Champ- 
ney!” he said to himself when he had progresset 
so far as to seat himself at her feet, and look ad- 
miringly under the brim of the Leghorn hat. 

‘* How much handsomer he is than Marion’s 
doctor!” she mused, fluttering the leaves of her 
neglected novel. 

“Do not let me interrupt your sketching,” she 
said aloud, looking sidewise at vey and with a 
bewitching smile. 

“The town has no longer any attractions for 
me,” he observed, gallantly. 

“‘ There is the sea, then—an inexhaustible sub- 
ject for artists—and the ships, and the beach, and 
the rocks, and—” 

“Lady Galathea enshrined on a cliff,” he 
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added, as he rose and picked up his sketch-book. 

*“ The scene is quite to my fancy. Witl your per- 

mission, I will reverse my perspective.” 

«Do you mean to put me in your picture ?” she 
asked, innocently. 

“If you will allow the liberty.” 

“TI don’t think it is quite proper,” she said, 
frankly. 

“Not if I give you the picture when it is 
finished ?” 

“ Well—I don’t know. Perhaps that would be 
showing some respect to /es convenances ; but it is 
quite a dubious respect, I am afraid.” 

Not at all,” he said, stoutly. “It is a mere 
matter of business. You are sitting for your por- 
trait, which you intend as a surprise to your 
friends,” 

“Could you paint my portrait ?” she asked with 
sudden eagerness. 

“Certainly,” he answered, “if you give me 
time and opportunity.” 

“ Very well,” she cried, clasping her hands in 
childish pleasure at the prospect. ‘You may be- 
gin right away. How long will it take?” 

“Well, I can’t say,” he said, slowly, revolving 
in his mind the question of how long he could 
reasonably continue a series of sittings. “ It de- 
pends upon how my genius burns. I will make a 

~sketch to-day, if you like.” 

“Certainly. Begin right away! You are in 
my employ- I expect you to go right to work.” 

He obeyed her instantly. It was too delicious 
to have an excuse for peering into that lovely 
flower-like face, and fathoming the depths of the 
great dark eyes that submitted to be scrutinized 
for the sake of art. The conversation became 
more sprightly as the sketch progressed. They 
chatted comfortably together, laughed a great deal, 
and altogether became wonderfully well ac- 
quainted. 

The fading light on the water at length warned 
them that the afternoon was all but spent. The 
artist closed his book and put away his brushes 
reluctantly; and his fair model picked up her 
shawl with the feeling—so delightful to one of 
her Bohemian temperament—that she had been 
decidedly unconventional. 

“TI wish Stanley could have seen her this after- 
noon,” the young artist said to himself—though in 
point of fact, if wishing could have brought Stanley 
to the spot, he would not have made the slightest 
effort to have secured his presence. He had en- 
joyed this tete-a-tete. But all the same, he was 
thinking how much surprised Stanley would have 
been to find that this young girl, whose parents 
were comparatively poor, and who had never re- 
ceived the benefits of a New York season, could 
deport herself like a queen of society. 

“ You will come to-morrow at the same hour ?” 
he asked, half in a business way, half in supplica- 
tion. 


“Oh, yes!” she rejoined, in a matter-offag 
tone, “ I shall come to-morrow.” 

He hardly knew whether to accompany he 
back to the town or not. _ He hesitated a moment 
but she looked at him with a pleasant smile, the 
plumes on her hat nodded enticingly in the fregh 
breeze, and he stepped boldly up beside her, 

Along the beach they walked together in the 
rosy light of the setting sun; nor was that thejp 
only walk together. The next afternoon at the 
same time they were again wending their way 
back to the town; likewise on the next, and the 
next, and the next, and soon until the day of thei 
first acquaintance seemed far in the past, and they 
were already old friends. The picture progressed 
slowly. The artist complained of his lack of 
inspiration.. His model responded with a merry 
banter, and often he would throw aside his work 
declaring it was of no use to try to paint that day, 
Once the picture was irrevocably lost, and had t 
be begun all over again. You may well suppose 
the artist was in no hurry to finish his task. 

There was something very romantic about their 
acquaintance. This young girl enjoyed a spicé of 
adventure; she had a natural relish for. sub rogg 
flirtations, which prompted her to keep her 
appointments with her neighbor over the waya 
profound secret. She was in no hurry to have her 
picture completed. She allowed it to be wilfully 
neglected; and often I think she preferred the 
long, half-confidential chats which naturally grew 

out of their mutual proximity, the reading of poetry, 
etc., etc., to the monotony of a “ sitting.” 

The days went flying by, as summer days are 
prone to, and this romantic pair were obviously 
entangled in the net of fate. He called her Lady 
Galathea, and it pleased her fancy to name him 
Sir Proteus. They lived in a realm of poetic 
beauty ; in short, they were hopelessly in love, 

But seasons of bliss are apt to be short. The 
day of Sir Proteus’ departure was near at hand, 
and yet the expected picture remained unfinished, 

“I am going away on Thursday,” he said f 
her, in a tone in which he strove in vain to 
suppress regret. “1 am going away, and your 
picture is not done.” 

« I’m sure it is not my fault,” she said innocently, 
* I am sure I have sat for it often enough.” 

«“ That is the trouble,” he answered, “ You sat 
too much.” 

“I only sat when you told me to,” she retorted, 
somewhat in resentment. 

“ Yes, but I told you to sit too often. However, 
I do not think the result would have been any 
different, even if I had worked in a more regular 
way. I can’t paint a portrait, anyway,” 

« What!” she cried indignantly. “ Has your 
painting been all a farce ?” 

* I’m afraid it has,” he said gravely. “ It was 
a mean thing to do, I acknowledge. I madea 


feint of painting your picture, because I knew that 
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was the only way tc continue these charming 


days we have spent to-gether. I can daub a little 
in jandscapes, but I never painted a portrait in 
my life.” 4 

«J think you have played me a most con- 
jemptible trick!” she said sharply, but with a 
suspicion of tears in her voice. 

«Forgive me !”” he pleaded in a soft, persuasive 
tone. “ When I first saw your face, I thought that 
indeed I might’ be able to paint it. But I have 
found it impossible. The few faulty lines I have 
traced on paper bear but a sorry likeness to the 
jmage engraven on my heart. I love you, sweet 
Galathea! Can you pardon my shortcomings for 
Jove’s sake ?” 

He had clasped her hand in his, and looked 
eagerly up into her face, where resentment and 
pleasure chased each other. 

She drew her hand away with an affectation of 
anger, and said severely: - 

« How dare you speak to me so? You have not 
even deported yourself like a gentleman.” 

Her words were harsh, but something in her 
face emboldened him to catch her in his arms and 
say: 

ite not be angry! I have acted in a con- 
temptible manner ; but I could not help it. Your 
sweet face bewitched me. Your presence biased 
my judgment, and I could no longer act in a 
dispassionate manner. I will repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, only do not condemn me to a life of 
misery. I love you, my darling! In the first 
moment my eyes beheld your bonnie face, I gave 
my love into your keeping. If I have done wrong, 
forgive me, for love’s sweet sake.” 

She did not answer him, and, seized with an 
awful dread that the deception he had practised 
would be hi#ruin, he cried in passionate entreaty ; 

“ For God’s sake, do not turn away from me. I 
love you as few men love. You are the light of 
my life, my only hope of happiness. I am going 
away. I do not ask you to love me if it isa 
difficult task to perform. But I beg you at least to 
be kind. Forgive me !” 

At the mention of his going away, the great 
tears rose rebelliously in her eyes, and, in spite of 
her effort to hide them, they hung heavily on her 
long, drooping lashes. 

“You are crying!” he said in terrible self 
reproach, going down on his knees beside her, and 
covering her hand with kisses. “I ama brute! I 
will go away Where you never will see me again!” 

He essayed to rise, but she stretched out her 
hand, and uttered a half-inarticulate « No!” 

His arms were about her again in an instant. 

“My darling, my darling! Can it be that you 
will forgive me, and love me, too?” 

“Don’t—ask me—just—now!” she said in a 
broken way. “ But—I think I will try—after a 
while.” 

Her head was on his shoulder, her lips so near, 


that what should this audacious young man do but 
kiss her as boldly as though van were his peculiar 
privilege. 

There is no record of the arguments he used to 
excuse himself; but they must have been powerful, 
for, half an hour afterwards, he might have been 
heard saying : 

“ Do you think your father will give you to me 
willingly, my darling ?” 

“Why, I supposed you knew my father was 
dead,” she answered. 
since I was twelve years old.” 

“Why, I thought Mr. and Mrs, Drury were 
your parents!” he exclaimed in surprise. ““ Stanley 
Childs certainly told me so.” 

“ Stanley Childs!” she repeated in a dazed way, 
drawing herself away from his embrace. “Is not 
your own name Stanley Childs ?” 

“Certainly not!” he answered promptly. Then, * 
piqued at the sudden coldness of her manner, he 
added : 

“My name is Caspar Jeffries, Miss Drury.” 

She put her hand to her head, and tase 
heavily against the rock, 

“Do you mean to say you are not Mr. Stanley 
Childs, but Dr. Jeffries of New York ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, amazed at.the question. 

Her face was white as death. For a few 
moments she did not speak; then, arousing her- 
self with an effort, she said quietly: 


“ It seems we have both been laboring under a ” 


terrible mistake, Dr. Jeffries. When*we met by 
chance here six week ago, we assumed each 
other’s identity to be what we supposed it. Itf 
remember rightly, we have never once addressed 
each other by a surname. The fanciful titles we 
adopted were the only forms of address we used. 
This has led us into a serious error. During all 
these weeks, I have mistaken you for your friend, 
Mr. Childs. I had seen you with him; I had 
confounded your personalities, and, as I was never 
formally introduced to either of you, the blunder 
perpetuated itself. You, it appears, have been 
under quite as grave a misapprehension, You 
have- mistaken me for friend Miss Drury; 
whereas my real name is Ethel Champney.” 

He was so astounded at what she said, that for 
a few moments he did not utter a sound. Misin- 
terpreting his silence, she said in a voice full of 
bitterness : 

“It will be better tor us both if we can forget 
the occurrences of the past hour. I release you 
from your engagement to me—it. was made un- 
der false pretenses. Gvod-bye, Dr. Jeffries. Be- 
lieve me, I have not purposely fostered this error.” 

She turned, and would have left him; but he 
caught her two hands, and looked gravely into her 
face. 

“Ethel, my darling,” he said, tenderly, for 
the first time calling her by her own name, “f 
learned to love you for yourself. The fact that [ 
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have mistaken your identity does not alter my 
love; it is not so weak a passion as that trivial 
circumstances could destroy it. I have indeed 
been laboring under a strange mistake; but the 
mistake does not lie with my love. If you can 
love me as Caspar Jeffries, whom you deigned to 
love as Stanley Childs, my life and my love are 
waiting for you.” 

She hesitated a moment, then throwing herself 
into his arms, with a low cry, she murmured 
brokenly : 

“I cannot give you up! I love you after all!” 

He clasped her to his heart, and into her will- 
ing ears he poured a stream of passionate utter- 
ances whose purport it is not hard to guess. 

* What will your friends say?” he queried, 
after a very long time. 

“They will be delighted, I imagine,” she an- 
Swered. “ You are quite a catch, you know, Dr. 
Jeffries. But to think of your being a doctor! I 
never could abide doctors, and I always said I 
wouldn’t marry one if he were the last man I 
could get.” 

He laughed, as well he could afford to, having 
his arm about her supple waist, her head on his 
shoulder, and her promise in his heart. 

“ You were something like me in your antipa- 
thy to doctors. I had the same feeling about 
heiresses. I always said | never would marry 
one. But you see the fates decreed it otherwise. 
My darling, without doubt, it has been owing to 
the irresistible attraction of opposites.” 


AUNT RUTH SKETCHES. 


NEW SERIES—NO. 4. 


BY KATE CROMBIE. 


THE DEACON’S WIFE EXPRESSES 
HERSELF. 

At the close o’ the fust meetin’ of the “ Wim- 
min’s School o’ Filosofy,” you'll remember that I 
*nounced the next subjeck ter be considered and 
discussed on as “ What are the causes of the ex- 
travagance o’ wimmin, and wherein the men folks 
are ter blame for ’t?” 

Wall, the deacon’s wife she’s mazin’ exercised 
"bout it: come right down the very next day ter 
see me, and talk it over. 

“I’ve made up my mind ter say somethin’ ter 
the next meetin’,” says she; “I ain’t a goin’ ter 
let the "Squire's wife ‘set down’ on me agin, not 
if I know it,” says she, «and I come over here a 
purpose ter git you ter kinder help me rake my 
idees together as it were. But, Ruth Ann,” says 
she, real serious, lookin’ up from her knittin’ and 
shakin’ her head dubious, “I’m awful ’fraid this 
ere school of our’n is goin’ ter make a rumpus with 


they'll feel dretful cross-grained and hard agin uss 
and massy knows ’taint any too easy ter git 
with some on ’em now. I for one don’t want ‘et 
do nothin’ ter stir ’em up and git ‘em mag 
The deacon don’t ’prove o’ this school no how 
and he’s ben pickin out chapters for readin’ night 
and mornin’ for much as a tortnight, all bearin’ gy 
female submission, and so on: this mornin’ artes 
prayers I spunked up and told him that I didgy 
think the ’postle Paul’s opinion o’ wimmig 
amounted ter much: “What does an off 
bachelder know about wimmin ?” says I. 

«“ And what does a pack o’ old maids know "bog 
men ?” says he, firin’ up. Most all your ‘ Sehogl 
© Filosofy’ wimmin is old maids,” says he, 
«“ Wa’n’t that mean, Ruth Ann ?” 

I laughed. “ Mis’ Jones,” says I, “ you mightg 
told him that we know all we want 'er know "bog} 
men, and more tew. But they needn’t fret,” sayy 
I, “they won’t be hurt. Our school ain't 4 
wimmin’s rights consarn by no manner 0’ meangs 
quite the contrairy. And you can tell the deacoy 
that we should a’ invited the men ter jine, only we 
felt delekit bout it: thought we could dew bette 
by ourselves—same’s female prayer meetin’, 9g 
know. We shouldn’t feel free ‘fore sech superigp 
bein’s. You can tell him how ’tis,” says I. 

“ Now you’re makin’ funo’ the men, Ruth Ans? 
says the deacon’s wife, laughin’; “and I dont 
blame ye: for they be a pig-heded consaited lot, 
and I will say it, if I be a married women, and 4 
deacon’s wife!” says she poundin’ the table with 
her knittin’ work, and lookin’ round as if ter make 
sure the deacon wa’n’t in sight. 

“ There’s lots o’ good men in the world,” says] 
cam and candid. 

“ Oh yes,” says she, “ the deacon’s good enough 
—we all know that; but I‘d rather he’d be a dee 
more agreeable, if he wa’n’t so awful good.” 

“That's pooty rough on the deacon,” says] 


laughin agin. 
“I don’t care if ’t is,” says she,,“ it’s the truth 
any way !” 


Then she went on with her knittin’, and seemed 
ter feel better. 
« Extravagance,” says I, “is a word that’s ben 


-misapplied and 'bused bout as much as any word 


in the English language, I guess. Mean, stingy 
folks call that extravagant that ain’t only jest com 
fortable ; and then agin, what's extravagant for the 
poor ter deu is only right and pipe for rich folles 
don’t ye see?” 

“Yes, I deu,” says the deacon’s wife, “ and that 
is what riles me so when the deacon insists on oa 
skimpin’ and pinchin’ as a dooty. If we want 
well off—with money in the bank—I wouldn't say 
a word; but, Ruth Ann, I'll tell you—I wouldnt 
say it ter everybody—the way that man corttrives 
ter save does beat all! Sometimes his notions/is 


the men, ain't you? ‘Specially if we should go 


ter layin’ blame onto ’em for our extravagance— 


laughable. The hat he wore when we was married; 
and for a good many years arterwards, is up in the 
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= long with other old things that’s laid there 
his thirty year—he never lets me give a thing 
away—Says everything comes in course somé time ; 
but this hat is a white stove pipe—wall, jest such 
phates Yankee Johnathan alwers wears in Mister 
Nast's picters. I s’pose it looked all right in the 
day on’t—but z0w—oh, dear! Wall every spring 
in house cleanin’ time, when I’m up garret puttin’ 
things ter rights, up he comes regular ter make 
gure all his old sculch is safe—his stone funnels and 
gracked ciderjugs and old cart-wheels—and I’d 
grter m@htioned “long with the hat a black silk 
yest, with picters o’ George Washington all over 
it, that his uncle used ter wear and left there when 
he died; it’s all ragged now—a sight ter see. 
Wall, year arter year, as sure as the spring and 
house cleanin’ comes round, the deacon follers me 
yp inter the garret, and the fust thing he does is 
to spy out that old hat: he picks it up, puts it on 
his hed, and turns ter me and says, very severe : 

«Betsey, what’s the matter with ¢his ere hat ? 
Why is it laid one side ?” 

«And I iaugh and say,‘ Why Jonas, how forgitful 

be: don’t you know that ’ere was your weddin’ 
hat? it’s ben up here this thirty year.’ 

«sJs that so?’ says he, takin’ it off and lookin’ 
atit. ‘But I don’t see’s anything is the matter 
on't: good enough ter wear ter the barn t’ any 
rate,’ so he puts the redickerlus thing on his head 
agin, and goes on rummagin’ round. Bimeby he 
comes acros’t the old vest hangin’ in a corner, 
fakes it down, looks it over careful, and finally puts 
that on tew a top of his striped frock, and comes ter 
me agin and says severer than ever: ‘ Betsey, I 
tell ye now we can’t afford ter throw away good 
clo'e’s: what’s the matter with this ere vest ?’ 

“Then, Ruth Ann, I look up at him standin’ 
there—yer know how fat he is, and with that 
short-waisted rag of a vest buttoned across his 
summick, and his striped frock a hangin’ down, 
his blue overhalls tucked inter his boots, and that 
Weddin’ hat set one side of his hed, and I jest 
langh and screech and holler till I’m ’bout gin 
out, and the deacon gits mad and out o’ patience 
with me, and like enough the white stove-pipe 
tolls off on ‘ter the floor, or the valooable vest 
splits out behind, and that tickles me all the more! 

“Wall, when I dew leave off at last, the deacon 
sets tew and lectures me. 

“*Hain’t you no dignerty at all? A pooty 
deacon’s wife you be,’ and so on and so forth. 

“*Prap’s I be:’ says I, ‘but it’s enough ter 
@ake anybody’s wife laugh, ‘less it’s Lot's wife 
amet she’s turned inter the pillar o’ salt!’ says I.” 

“I reckon,” says I, when we’d got over our 


laugh, I reckon that a good many folks is ’cused 


@ extravagance that ain’t so at all. 

“There’s them Dodge girls on the hill; you 
know how stylish and well dressed they alwers 
ok, specially Mariar, the eldest one. Wall, 
me's harnsome as a picter, ter begin with, got 


one o’ them nateral pink and white complexions 
that ’ll wash and bile as you might say, and a 
good figger that don’t need no five-dollar corsets 
ter fetch it inter shape; and whatever she puts 
on, she looks dressed out ter kill, don’t she? 
I’ve heard the ’Squire’s Lizy Jane say many 
a spiteful thing "bout Mariar’s extravagance, when 
the fact is, Mariar never pertends ter wear any 
thing better’n a cashmere in winter, or a pretty 
muslin in summer; and it takes silks and satings, 
and all creation, ter rig out Lizy Jane, and then 
she ain’t nothin’ but a great awkerd gawmin’ 
thing : looks more like a feather-bed with a string 
tied round the middle than anything else, though 
she ain’t ter blame for her /oo&s, as I know on.” 
“No,” says the deacon’s wife ; “only it’s a pity 
that folks that is so awful humly can’t be a leetle 


‘pleasant in their ways ter kinder make up for’t, 


you know; but they ain’t now—as a general 
thing, the wuss anybody looks, the more hateful 
and disagreeable they act.” 

«“ That’s so,” says I, “ but I dunno’s all this talk 
bears very hard on the subjeck; we hain’t even 
touched on the last part o’ the question‘ wherein 
be the men folks ter blame ?” etc. 

“T guess,” says the deacon’s wife, rollin’ up her 
knittin’ and gittin’ ready ter go, “I guess perhaps 
we married wimmin hadn't better arger that pint 
much. We'll kinder talk round it, and ad up. 
teu it, as ye might say; and then you and Sera- 
phine, and the rest ’o the young gals, can take hold 
on’t. Not that I’m afraid,” says she; lookin’ 
round as if she expected the deacon might be 
standin’ behind her chair, “ but I don’t wan’ter 
create no hard feelin’s among the men.” 

“All right, you can leave ’em to us,” says I 
laughin’ : “ we’ll be very careful o’ their feelins’— 
the poor sensitive creeturs,” says I. 

She didn’t say nothin’ more till jest as she got 
ter the door, then she turned back and says she. 

“Ruth Ann, if the Square’s wife happens ter 
pitch inter the men next Tuesday night, I shall 
have ter foller soot. She ain’t a goin’ ter git 
ahead o’ me ¢his time, not if the deacon gits a 
divorce the very next morning!” . 


EUDOXIE. 


BY JUDITH D. DE RUYTER. © 


Eudoxie is our French cousin. She lives in a 
house around the corner, a queer octagonal house, 
and Aunt Mattie calls her “ Doxia,” and “a 
fraud.” She came over last fall, a pretty, fair- 
haired woman, with the English lisped on the 
very edge of the whitest of teeth, and dress perfect 
in every way, and bonnet-strings tied in the 
Frenchiest manner, on the side of her small chin. 

Eudoxie! I liked you, spite of all the family said 
against you, and you used to fairly bewilder me by 
your frank, outspoken ways, mixed with a trace of 
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unutterable coquetteries. But, the family were 
afraid of Frank, that was the cause of their 
enmity. He will marry her! Frank, our pride, 
our joy, our rich young brother! So they said, 
and saying mistrusted Eudoxie. 

“ If one is poor in France one can never marry,” 
she said, shaking her head prettily, “ but here it is 
quite otherwise, I love your country, Anna, and 
its ways; and mama and I mean to keep our 
humble home in your midst, till death. You, 
grand and elevated in your house on the hill, must 
not look down on Eudoxie.” 

“Never!” I said enthusiastically, and then we 
set to work to teach one another French and 
English. She was an apt pupil, Eudoxie, but I 
jumbled terribly in Oliendorff and Fasquelle. 

Frank happened in often enough on one pretext 
or another, to get some book off the table or give 
a message to me of three days’ standing, but one 
stormy morning he happened in in quite a strange, 
and unprecedented way, as you shall see. 
“Jaime, tu aimes, il aime!—” said Eudoxie, 
instilling the rudiments into my dull brain. “ Jons 
joyey, chére cousine—pronounz comme ceci, 
« J’aime, tu aimes, il aime.” 

She ceased, turning her gray eyes toward poor 
Frank, as he stumblingly entered the room, with a 
bewitching smile. 

« What are you girls about ?” he asked playfully. 
“Learning the ‘sad, sad lesson of loving?” 
Then he ceased and looked sorrowfully at Eudoxie. 
I was struck with the lingering tender regard he 
gave her full of unutterable longing, tender 
yearning. She returned his regard regretfully, 
with a glance full of unspoken explanation, 
it seemed. 

* Eucloxie ! say it again,” he said, the great tall 
fellow, standing above her and looking at her 
worshipfully. Say ‘J’aime, tu aime, il amie.’ I 
only care to hear the first,” he added, in a tone he 
thought I could not interpret. 

But Eudoxie, to my great surprise, rose very 
suddenly. 


“Our lessons are private, Monsieur, Frank.- 


Have the extreme kindness to leave us alone to- 
gether.” 

She spoke sternly, dnd Frank left the room as 
bidden. 

We continued our lesson, but Eudoxie buried 
her face in her hands im conclusion, and wept 
bitterly. I asked no questions, but gathering up 
my traps, left the poor girl to herself. If I had 
my suspicions in regard to this strange scene, 
they were never verified, for no explanation was 
vouchsafed. me by either party. 

About this time Frank grew careless of his per- 
son, and spent weeks and weeks at our country- 
house, riding bare-back over the country, or hunt- 
ing fossils in the granitic rocks of the range near us 
—as I afterwards heard. We enjoyed ourselves 
after our way. Dinner followed dinner—bail 


after -ball we gave, and Eudoxie was always 
light and life of everything. She dressed wel 
and ‘was very much admired. She capg 
numberless male creatures—I can see her 
our French cousin, laughing and talking vi 
Julian Frere, one of the pets of our social Circle» 
handsome, worthless fellow, but very handsomy 
He called her “ Mademoiselle mon ange? an 


she was, I thought, well pleased with his ajum 


tions. We were rich people, we Sayres, anda 
helped Eudoxie and her mother in many 
for, although they_lived in an “ octavortal house® 
they were very poor, and the house was-plaingy 
unfurnished except on the first floor. Julian jg 
was an artist; he had studied in Paris, and’s 
French fluently. He talked well with Eudonig 
and she said his French was perfectly correcta 
like a Frenchman’s. 

Our poor Frank couldn’t say “yes” op agg 
correctly, and when he heard of Eudoxie’s pry 
of Julian Frere on this point, I shall never forge 
his jealously derisive sneers. 

“ Anna,” he said to me one day, as he layouy 
lounge with a severe neuralgic attack. «Dg 
think that Eudoxie will marry Julian Frere? 
had not known what to make of Julian’s attention 
and was unable to answer, but I replied 
enough: “Surely; who can doubt it, whom 
them together ?” 

“By Jove,” said Frank, starting up quiciy 
“Not if I know it! Does she seem to canm® 
him ?” : 

“See for yourself, sir,” I replied with siggy 
amiability. “He is coming to a dinner hemp 
night; but of course you will be away—you nem 
are present when company comes; but to-night 
course you will avoid Eudoxie. You seem tohm 
her, positively.” 

“No, no, you do not understand. I—D ig 
Eudoxie—” 

She stood within the door, tearful, and quigt 
a statue. 

“You hate Eudoxie—oh! no, no, Frank.” 

« Well, then, listen to me,”’ he said, with pam 
quivering from his fierce eyes. “ Listen youmm 
and shall, Eudoxie, for the last time : if you say 
nay, by George I'll kill myself—will you bem 
wife ?” 

“Oh, Anna!” she said, grasping my bi 
affrightedly, how can I, when—when 
me so, arid when you think it is his money I want? 
And, oh, Frank, I do love you, you know thi 
yet why see poor Eudoxie suffer so? She tresi 
do the right, but the wrong comes. Then, the 
Frank, suppose I say I will.” I saw my brothey 
countenance break into smiles, and as they chaitl 
themselves over his face, 1 realized how truly 
loved Eudoxie. I crept away, but I think Fim 
kissed her, and I supposed the affair all setilel 
although I very carefully kept my own comm 


regarding it. 
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‘CHAPTER IL 


As the days crept by, mother grew ill. She 
hated Eudoxie, and joined with Aunt Mattie in 
tailing her “ Doxia” and “a fraud ”’—but the un- 
ofending and inoffensive girl was very kind to 
mother in those days. Poor thanks she received, 
however, as mother complained bitterly that she 

ye her the wrong medicines; that she disturbed 
her with her French gesticulations; and that she 
was manoeuvring to obtain her favor in ofder to 
marry Frank. Poor Frank!—he suffered for the 
faults of the whole family. He was complained 
against as a disobedient, reckless child, rebelling 
against all parental authority, and Eudoxie at last 
gave up in despair, and set to work to leave us and 
our town: but this resolve she only confided to me. 

Alas! how pleasant to feel that one may shake 
the dust off of one’s feet if one’s surroundings 
displease or disappoint! So I felt when I heard 
that Eudoxie was going. Poor child! She had 
been treated shamefully enough by us, and no 
doubt would be glad to get away from our midst. 
Asshe determined to go, so I seemed to lose all 
my pleasant anticipations for the future. When 
the time came for her to announce her intention 
of going, mother suddenly discovered her virtues ; 
but it was already too late, and Eudoxie was going 
to the city to work quietly, and so that no one 
should hear (for mother being proud, begged her 
to work on the sly, so that the family need not be 
dragged to the ground). This she promised to do, 
and lam sure she intended to keep her word ; 
but mother, ever dissatisfied where she was con- 
cemmed, said she intended to go on the stage, or do 
something disreputable. My Eudoxie stoop to 
that, with all her refined ways! 

“Well,” said mother, “you may talk as you 
please, but I have recognized many a friend under 
the disguise of an actor or actress cleverly concealed. 


I knew a young lady who had a most respectable | 


lover, who, to gain further livelihood, went on the 
Stage; and she saw him and recognised him as a 
tsmpe’ one night when there with some friends. 
She never said a word, but resolved to see him 
never again.” 

#She did not love him very much.” 

“All her love fled to see him debased. She 
had crowned him ‘ king,’ and found him ‘clown.’” 

“Ah! well. Eudoxie will not try Frank that 
way, I am sure.” 

*Willshe not? But who knows? Besides, do not 
say anything of Frank in that connection. I have 
higher aims for my son 

When Eudoxie went, Frank seemed to go 
“about like one in a dream. He did not seem to 
tealize that she was gone, but he was very patient 
with mother, and so good-natured that I did not 
know him. 

One morning we all sat at breakfast, and the 
mail arriving, we read eagerly each letter that 
tame to hand. Mother had one from Eudoxie. 


It was a long one, and as mother read it I saw 
Frank looking at her eagerly. At last, when 
concluded, she said : 

“Doxia has met friends in New York. The 
Freres have taken her up, and Julian seems 
devoted. What does she say? (reading slowly 
and with effect) ‘Mr. Frere has been often to see 
me, and I have by me some roses from him.’ 
Kind fellow!-. He is genuinely in leve with 
Eudoxie, and if she marries him she will do well 
enough for her!” 

I saw Frank flush hotly, but he controlled his 
emotion. He is the most jealous young fellow 
Iever met, and could never control himself 
suitably; but on this occasion mother, the 
“ wonderful woman ” as he called her, awed him 
completely. Pushing aside his chair, however, he 
soon made his way toward other preserves, and 
I fancied him storming by himself. When I sam 
him, he condescended to confide in me. 

«“ Anna,” said he, “can you keep a secret ?” 

« Yes,” 

“Well, I am going after Eudoxie, and I will 
force her to be my wife.” 

“ No, don’t, Frank,” said I earnestly. 
kill mother—” 

«Will it though?” said Frank. “We shall 
see!” 

He was gone; and as he went, I seemed to 10se 
all control of myself—wept bitterly. What do you 
suppose was our next news? That our brother 
and son figured in a police gazette for assault and 
battery on one Julian Frere. But nothing aston- 
ished me in regard to Frank. . 

“ He might as well marry poor Eudoxie now,” 
said we one and all. “Why don’t you let him, 
mother ?” father asked, one day at dinner. 

“That French thing! Sooner see him dead! 
She’s got a true French temper.” 

«Why, I thought her very sweet-—” 

“She played the devil with you men, and you 
all like to be bamboozled!” s 

“ Well, what if she had money?” said father, 
slyly. 

«“ Well, she might go down, as the boys say: 
money goes a great way nowadays.” 

“ Hem!” saidefather. “I wish some one would 
leave her money!” 

We all wished so too: but little prepared were 
we to hear later that such indeed was the case. 
But it seemed it was—Eudoxie came to visit us a 
changed being. 

She was closeted with mother a long while, and 
I wondered what they found to say to one another. 
When she came out—she was glowing with delight. 

“Is it settled ?” I asked. 

«Ves, at last,” said Eudoxie. You must con. 
gratulate me. I can have my dear good, faithful 
boy at last !” 

« What did it—the money?” A 

“Yes, and the money does it always. We are 
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told in the Bible not to worship the ‘ golden calf,’ 
but it is to-day our god. Oh! Anna, how dread- 
fully miserly every one is! Eudoxie penniless 


was wraiment une diadble, but now she is an 


angel.” 

But, what of Frank? He expressed himself 
thus; 
| “I forgive mother for this, because I love 
Eudoxie too much to quarrel with the means by 
which I have won my wife.” 

} “ Lovers nowadays shouldn't give way to their 
feelings unless there is money to back them.” 

| “There you are right, mon ami,” said Eudoxie. 
“ And in America we French seem all to be re- 
garded as sly, plotting, planning—and how do you 
say it—scheming ?” 

“But I loved you, Eudoxie, and believed in 
you,” said I. 

“And so did I,” put in Frank, as he led her 
away with his master’s hand—proud fellow, he 
owned her now and forever. 

Their married life is a poem, an idyl; and he 
holds her dearer than all on earth besides. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


BX EMILY LENNOX. 


It was one of Fate’s most singular sarcasms 
that, Rose Terry and Valeria Severance should 
have beén forced into an intimate relationship. 
They were cousins, whom consanguinity and the 
fellow feeling born of kindred misfortunes had 
served to affiliate, notwithstanding a marked dis- 
parity of tastes. They were both singularly alone 
in the world, and seli-dependent. They had 
cast their lots together, and by strict economy 
managed to eke out a subsistence for themselves. 
But their life was dreary enough, heaven knows! 

Together they constituted a moral and physical 
antithesis. It would have been a treat to a 
physiognomist to have seen them together, as they 
were on a certain sultry afternoon in midsummer, 
in the sitting-room of the little cottage they occu- 
pied at Swatara, from May to October. Rose, 
whose deft fingers were never idle, sat in a low 
wicker-chair, working oul a new pattern in crewels 
for an upholstering firm. Valeria had flung her- 
self down on the lounge, and lay surveying a 
crumpled toilette of pink organdie, with a look of 
discontent. 

“It is absolutely not fit for a nursery-maid, 
Rose!” she said, fretfully. “Why, it’s limp as a 
tag. And such a dowdy shade, too! Besides, I 
know for a fact that the butler’s wife has one 
exactly like it; and I suppose she will appear in 
the corridors with it on. Qh, it's dreadful to be 
so poor! I'd rather be dead! What is the use 
of living, anyhow ?” 

“Is there anything I can lend you, Vallie ?” 


Rose inquired, looking up from a 
French dots with serene composure. 

If—if I—only had your lace bertha!” Valet 
suggested, with some show of shame, fm & 
knew that Rose’s wardrobe was quite as 
her own, and her demand must necessitate 
rifice. 

“You are quite welcome to it, Vallie” Row 
said,cheerfully. “I shall not want it myself” 

“What are you going to wear, then?” Vai 
asked curiously. 

“I do not intend to go.” ; 

“What? Not going? Rose, you’re a fooli/¥@ 
act as though people were accustomed to sham 
their invitations on you, and it were a commonpig 
occurrence to have a carriage sent after you! 9 
fly in the face of fortune. I thought yous 
some sense!” 

Rose made no reply to this tirade. Shey 
not in the habit of defending her conduct Bele 
her cousin, much less of assigning Her prime 
motives. Plying her needle with deliberationg 
was silent for some moments before she said; 

“ You will find the bertha in my top dram 
Vallie. If there is anything else you would jig 
you are welcome to it. I don’t think your dig 
looks badly at all. I will help you do it up tome 
row. You will enjoy going, I am sure; burg 
know I don’t care for such things as much asyq 
do.” 

This was a noble-hearted falsehood. She hil 
barely had the courage to deny herself this play 
ure because she felt that ¢wo sets of satin Bim 
two pairs of gloves, ¢wo new sashes, etc, Wm 
more than her slender purse could afford. Hig 
hard it had been for her to come to this deqim 
her own heart knew ; for was not Dion Ayraulig 
be at this famous ball? And Dion Ayrault— 

Valeria shrugged her handsome shoulders, 

«“ Chacun a son gout!” she said glibly. Itmem 
occurred to her to thank her cousin for her gem 
osity. 

“I must go and get Miss Falconer’s lung 
Rose said, presently, and laying aside her @& 
broidery, she went down stairs. 

With her own little over-worked hands a 
toasted a tempting pile of Graham wafenam 
drew a cup of delicate young Hyson. Therm 


upon it a dainty service of china. These luxamm 
she had herself provided for the invahd Bg 
whose advent as a boarder in their quiet homey 
hold had been hailed with joy, since it enalig 
them to live on less embarrassing terms with Ia 
landlord and grocer. 

Both Rose and Valeria were orphans. Bag 
was the slave of her needle, with which she G& 
cuted the most beautiful embroidery, displayingm™ 
her handiwork an artistic taste and aptitude 


designing which had attracted the attentiong? 
Mrs. Hamilton Ayrault, the mistress of a supe 


spread a tray with a spotless napkin, and arrange 
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=. seat in the vicinity, and a lady who had a 
fancy for patronizing art in every form. Valeria 
made a feint of teaching music; but she was so- 
sgecurate, and neglected her pupils so uncon- 
seins, that she could not keep them long, and 
half the time she was content to eat the bread of 
jdjeness aS 2 pensioner on her cousin’s bounty. 

«How is it, my dear?” little Miss Falconer in- 

wired, as Rose brought up her lunch on the day 
iefore Mrs. Ayrault’s grand ball; “I hear you are 
pot going to-morrow night.” 

#No,” Rose said, quietly, pouring out her tea, 
and glancing about to see what else she could do 
iy make her comfortable, “I do not expect to go.” 

&[ suppose it is the dress,” the eccentric lady 
wid, bluntly. “That is usually the great draw- 
hack. But that mustn’t keep you at home, my 
gear! I have a favor to ask you. Will yougoto 

base me, and wear the dress I have spread out 
onthe bed yonder?” 

Rose’s eyes followed in the direction indicated, 
and @ low cry of admiration escaped her as she 
caught sight of an exquisite dress of soft cream- 
golored China crépe delicately embroidered with 
wild roses. The warm color stole into her cheeks, 
her eyes sparkled for an instant, and there floated 
before her a vision of Dion Ayrault’s handsome 
face as she had last seen it. She heard again the 
manly voice which had said to her as they parted 
at the garden gate: “Good-night, Miss Terry! 
Po not disappoint us! If you fail to come, I 
never shal! be abie to endure my martyrdom.” 
Put it was only for an instant! A low tremulous 
sigh escaped her, and she said with feverish haste : 

“Dear Miss Falconer, I thank you very much, 
indeed Ido! Do not think that I do not appre- 
ciate your offer because I do not accept it. You 
are very kind,—but—but—I should not feel right 
if Iwere to wear your dress. There would be 
something deceitful about it—don’t you see? I 
appreciate your offer, and I hope you will not feel 
hurt because I refuse it; but, indeed, Miss Fal- 
toner, I would much sooner stay at home.” 

*All right, my dear!” the little old maid said 
cordially, without a trace of resentment in her 
voice, “I understand just how you feel; but I 
im sorry you won’t wear the dress. I should like 
Wsee you init. If you object to borrowed finery, 


S however, I won’t urge you.” 


Rose thanked her again, and then did her best 
loforget the seductive vision of beauty which had 
damled her eyes. When, half an hour later, 
she was going down stairs with the tray, she met 
Valeria on the landing. 

“Oh, but you are one fool, Rose Terry!” she 
tied derisively. “1 heard her offer you that 
dtes, and you refused it! I just wish she would 
practice a like generosity toward me! Where on 


earth did the wizened old thing get such a toilette, 
anyhow? I have half a notion to ask her to lend 
ttome, Do you think she would ?” 


“you embarrass me! 
The truth, or a polite fiction ?” 


Rose knew quite well that she would not, but — 


she said nothing. She tried not to think any 
more about it, and ‘while Valeria, selfish, mcon- 
siderate girl that she was, lolled on the lounge, 
and dreamed of the approaching ball, she took up 
her embroidery again, and worked away persist- 
ently, in spite of the troublesome tears that would 
steal now and then into her bonnie blue eyes. 


Mrs, Ayrault’s ball was a grand success.. It 


was the theme of praise in the local journals for 
weeks after. 
read a detailed account of the whole entertain- 
ment, he has only to glance over the file of thes 
Swatara Constitution. 
unprecedented magnificence. 
was lighted with Chinese lanterns, and the ball- 
room was a wilderness of flowers where a perfect 
orchestra discoursed the most entrancing music. 
There was nothing at all provincial about it. The 
ladies were charmingly dressed, and the young 
heir of Ayrault found a galaxy of beauty to claim 
his attentions. 
lighted parlors, dispensing courtesy and gallantry 
on all sides; but—was it fancy, or did he indeed 
turn expectantly every time any one entered the 
room? When Valeria Severance arrived, he has- 
tened at once to her side. 


If any one should feel ambitious to 


The affair was one of 
The superb lawn 


He moved about the brilliantly 


“ Where is Miss Terry?” he asked, eagerly, as 


he bowed low over her hand, and noted with sur- 
prise that this cold and statuesque beauty had 
warmed into life. 
transformed. 
cately flushed; her magnificent eyes sparkled. 


She seemed to have been 
Her clear dark cheeks were deli- 


“Oh!” she said, with a low musical laugh; 
What shall I tell you? 


“ The truth, of course,” he replied, drawing her 


arm through his, and leading her out on the long 
piazza where the guests were promenading. 


“I don’t know whether I ought to do that,” 


she objected, glancing up into his face with the 
battery of her eyes unmasked, 
teem it as a confidence, if I tell you. Rose did 
not like her dress. 
pretty as mine—and—and she did not care to 
have me eclipse her.” 


“You must es- 


She did not consider it as_ 


It is impossible to describe the naivete with 


which this speech was delivered, 


“Is it possible,” he said with a short laugh, ~ 


“that woman can be so silly? I always fancied 
that that peculiar weakness, so often attributed to 
them, was a base libel. 
perceive. 
fancy myself guilty of a parallel folly.” 


I was too credulous, I 
But it seems soabsurd!' I never could 


“Ah! but all men are not like you, Mr. 


Ayrault,” murmured Valeria softly. 


“Nor are all women like you, Miss Severance,” 


he replied gallantly, without so much as a sign 
that her words had dealt a deadly blow to one of 
his sweetest hopes. 


“That was a coup a’état /” she said to herseif 
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exultantly, as they made their way to the ball- 
room. “It was just enough to disenchant him— 
‘ The little rift within the lute 
The little pitted speck in garnered fruit.’ 
I should have been a fool to have let a bread- 
and-butter miss like Rose carry off the prize !” 

Mr. Ayrault also had his own reflections. He 
escaped from the house, during the course of the 

evening, and, alone in the moonlight, he walked 
restlessly up and down the garden-path, muttering 
to himself: 

“TI was a fool to have any faith in her! I 
thought I had more sense ; but it seems I am still 
susceptible. What adepts women are at deceit! 
I could have sworn by her pure, sweet nature. I 
would never have believed her capable of such 
Shallowness! Well, Mr. Ayrault, this will be a 
lesson for you. See that you profit by it!” 

Dear little Rose! Sleeping on your tear-wet 
pillow, you had no one to defend you! Your 
dreams must have been troubled, though, far away 
into the “wee sma’ hours” you tossed restlessly, 
and once you sat bolt upright in bed staring at 
what seemed to you an apparition of Valeria 
Standing before the mirror in the next room, and 
robed in Miss Falconer’s China crépe. 

In the morning, when Rose carried up the 
little old maid’s breakfast, she was as fresh and 
smiling as though she had never dreamed of cry- 
ing herself to sleep the night before. 

“Do you know, Miss Falconer,” she said with 
a laugh, “I dreamed about your dress? I 
thought I awoke in the middle of the night and 
Saw Valeria dressed in your China crépe. I am 
afraid I am dreadfully weak-minded. I haven't 
one bit of philosophy !” 

“You abuse yourself,” the little old lady said, 
kindly. 

During the course of the morning, when Valeria 
was still sleeping off the effects of the night's dis- 
sipation, and Rose was busy at her embroidery, 
this eccentric old maid conceived an idea. 

“1 think I will give it to her,” she said, taking 
the key of her great Saratoga, and making her 
way with difficulty to the packing-room adjoining 
her chamber. “She shall have them all when I 
am gone—God bless her!” 

With weak and trembling fingers, she managed 
to raise the ponderous lid and peer into the depths 
of the great trunk. 

“Hum!” she said, grimly. “Can it be possi- 
ple? Rose’s dream was not all a dream, it ap- 
pears!” 

Then she locked the trunk deliberately, and 
went back to her room. Not a word did she let 
fall concerning the discovery she had made, al- 
though it went to her heart to see how Rose’s 

Spirits drooped in the days that followed, when 
Mr. Dion Ayrault seemed to have quite forgotten 
her, and to have transferred his allegiance to 
Valeria. 


“ Dear Miss Severance,” Mrs, Ayrault wroteg 
days later: “ You really must help us out withigu 
tableaux. The committee are very anxious to igus 
you appear with my son Dion in ‘ Love’s You 
Dream.’ We should esteem it a special favor ifiggs 


| you wore to my ball.” 
ultantly, as she read the note. “Miss Falogum 
won't go, of course, and I am sure Rose won 
either. There will be nothing in the way of 
appearing. It will be a splendid opportunity 
The fates seem to favor me. Perhaps * Loves 
Young Dream’ may prove a reality! Wig 
knows ?” 


but she was also a woman of clear perceptions 
and she was not slow to mark the progress @f 
events. 


tion, when she was alone with her faithful jing 
nurse on the afternoon preceding the entertaig 
ment at Ayrault Park, “I have made up my ming 
to go this evening, and I want you to accompany 
me. Forego your scruples for once, Rose, ang 
wear one of my dresses, Just to please me, chili 
It won’t be borrowed, for I mean to give it to you 
if you will accept. Allow me to do that mig 
for you. It is slight enough return for all you 
attentions.” 

“I don’t want any reward, dear Miss Falcom 
er!” Rose‘said quickly. “I have never dom 
anything to merit it.” 

“ Well, well!” the little old maid said kindly 
« Put it as you will. 
my dear. You will humor this whim?” 

Rose consented reluctantly, and Miss Falcone 
produced a toilette whose beauty-and splendorfig 
eclipsed that of the dress which she had shown 
her before. 

“ You are perfectly lovely!” the odd little laggy 
cried, when Rose came down stairs that even 
in a dress of shimmering opal sati+. her beautifil 
arms and neck encircled with glorious pears 
“ You would be perfect, if you were not so pem 
sive. Cheer up, my dear!” 

Poor Rose! It was not such an easy thing i 
her to“cheer up.” Valeria had been spending 
the past few days at the Park, and she had hg 
all the burden of the household on her ‘owm 
shoulders, which was none the lighter for being 
coupled with the thought that the one dream@t 
her life had been rudely dispelled. She knew 
that it would be torture to her to endure Dit 
Ayrault’s indifference and neglect; but to plea 
this poor, desolate little old maid, she would ha 
done anything. 

Miss Falconer had engaged a carriage befaw 
she had broached the subject of attending’ @ 
entertainment, and the ride té the Park was nota 


long one. They arrived in plenty of time 10 


would consent to appear in the same dress 


“TIT guess I can manage it!” Valeria said gum 


Miss Falconer was a woman of few wordy 


“ My dear,” she said with sudden determimay 


You will oblige me, I kau 
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Spe a good seat, and witness the whole perform- 


Bet ore's Young Dream” was half-way down the 
me. Miss Falconer awaited it with sinis- 
ter composure 5 Rose with an aching heart. At 


jength it was announced, and a murmur of ad-— 


piration greeted the rising of the curtain. 
Valeria, in Miss Falconer’s cream-colored crépe, 


Bona rustic bench, in an attitude of studied but 


ect grace. In her hand she held a cluster of 

tebuds, which she was in the act of pulling to 
Fie while Dion Ayrault leaned over the back 
of the seat, and seemed to whisper in her ear. 

Rose looked away. For a moment, she did not 
comprehend the significance of Valeria’s appearing 
ina dress she had no right to wear. She only knew 
that it was like the bitterness of death to see 
Sat look on Dion Ayrault’s face, and know that 
bother woman had called it there. But Miss Fal- 
toner fixed her eagle eyes on Valeria’s face, express- 
ing in one glance her contempt and determination 
Gilthe unprincipled girl, catching sight of her in 
the audience, and overwhelmed by the conscious- 
bess of guilt, lost her self-possession, and gave a 
iitie nervous cry. The rosebuds slipped from her 
yembling hands, and the curtain fell just in time 
ipconceal a complete disarrangement of the tab- 
eau. 
; “Suppose we go out in the hall, Rose,” Miss 
Falconer suggested in the intermission which fol- 
lowed. 

They made their way ont of the crowded room, 
gnd reached the stairway just as Mr. Dion Ayrault 


wascoming down. 


Heshook hands with them politely, and said to 
Rose with serious concern: 

&Miss Severance has a nervous chill.” 

“Yes?” Miss Falconer queried coldly. 

«] will go up and see if there is anything I can 
do for her,” Rose said, excusing herself. “ Will 
you wait here for me ?” 

“i willtake charge of her, Miss Terry,” Mr. 
Ayranlt said promptly; and she hurried to the 
joom where Valeria lay, not in a nervous chiil, but 
inafit of violent temper, to which she gave full 
yent when she found herself alone with her cousin. 

Miss Falconer was by no means a clumsy diplo- 
Mat; she made use of her time to correct a few 
impressions which she saw were lingering in the 
mind of Mr. Ayrault. 

“I want to see your mother,” she said, bluntly. 
#We used to be friends a long time ago. I do 
nt know whether she has forgotten me or not.” 

An introduction proved that Mrs. Ayrault still 
remembered her “ dear Miss Rachel,” and greet- 
ing her in the most effusive style, engaged to call 
upon her the next day. — 

“The idea of my never having guessed your 
entity!” she cried. “I have heard of you often. 
Why have you not made yourself known ?” 

Mr. Dion Ayrault was considerably amused by 


his mother’s demonstrative manner, contrasting. as 
it did with Miss Falconer’s taciturnity. He lis- 
tened with a covert smile while she declared her 
intention of calling the very next day on “ Miss 
Rachel.” He need not have treated the matter 
so lightly, for its results were deeply significant, 

Alone with Mrs, Ayrault; im her own. little 
room, raking over the ashes of an old friendship, 
Miss Falconer found occasion to unburden her 
mind concerning Valeria’s disgraceful conduct, 
and to pay a glowing tribute to Rose’s character. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Ayrault confided the 
whole shocking affair to her son, and Dion experi- 
enced a sudden and complete change of heart. 

“What a dupe I have been!” he said, as he 
walked in the garden again, and reviewed the 
events of the past three weeks. “I ‘have been 
completely blinded. A little more, and I should 
have fallen into the pit prepared for me. Dear 
little Rose! What a brute I have been!” 

Two days following the entertainment, Rose sat 
alone in the little summer-house, vainly striving to 
concentrate her mind on the embroidery she was 
doing; but mis-stitch followed mis-stitch, until, in 
a sudden passion of tears, she flung her work 
aside, and bowing her head on her hands, wailed: 

*« Oh, I wish I were dead!” 

“You are cruel; Rose!” said a tender voice 
beside her, and starting up, she encountered the 
eyes of Dion Ayrault, which shone with peculiar 
brightness. “ What would become of me, if you 
were to die?” 

« You would not care!” she cried with a pas- 
sionate outburst that betrayed her fove. “You 
would not care!” 

“« How do you know ?” he asked grayely, tak- 


ing her little feverish hands in his. “How do | 


you know, Rose? I love you. I have loved you 
all along; but I thought I had been deceived in 
you. I thought I had discerned in your character 
a shallowness which I could not endure in the 
woman who was to be my wife. I was mistaken. 
I was the victim of hypocrisy. Can you forgive 
my doubts? They are all dead now. I love you, 
darling. Will you marry me; Rose?” 

He had gathered her in his arms, and held her 
close to his heart. Unable to believe in her own 
happiness, she made no reply. 

«Will you marry me, Rose?” he asked again, 
bending his handsome head to catch her low- 
voiced answer. ‘“ Do you not love me, dearest?” 

What Rose said can only be conjectured from 
Mr. Ayrault’s action. He held her closely clasped 
in his arms, ; 

“Queen Rose and lily in one!” he murmured 
exultantly, and, with passionate pride, he saluted 
her sweet lips for the first time. 

Miss Falconer, who was watching them slyly 
from her window, nodded approvingly at this 
juncture, and murmured : 

“God bless them!” 
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— WASTE PAPER BASKET. ' long, and six and a half inches wide, covered + 


The basket is of wicker work, trimmed with an | with plush; the pieces.that cover the two corners 
embroidered piece made of maroon cloth embroid- | are of a different color, embroidered with silks. 
sed with silk arrasene ; the design is given in full Three small hooks are fastened in the rack, upon 
working size in Fig. 2, A narrow strip of cloth, which are hung a button hook, glove fastener, and 
pinked on the edge, with bright silks in fancy | Pair of scissors. 


stitches above it, trims the basket. —* 
Sad Nos. 3 AND 4.—TEA CLOTH. 

HANGING RACK FOR BUTTON HOOK, (Satin stitch and Punto-Tirato.) Cloth of strong 
ETC, white linen, with embroidered border, edged with : 
(See colored cut in front of book.) ~| punto-tirato, and trimmed with insertion and edg- J 

The rack is made of a thin board eight inches ing of white pillow lace. The centre pattern is 

Fig. 3. 
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an oblong, worked in punto-tirato, as follows: 23 
times alternately draw out 4 threads, and -leave 4, 
then draw out 4. The long way ot the cloth draw 
aut 67 times alternately 4 threads, leave 4, then 
draw out 4. Cut the drawn out threads close to 
the margin, and work round the latter in close 
overcast-stitch with fine thread. Then overcast 
all the stitches with similar thread, as shown in 
No. 3. Fill up the network pattern thus made, in 
poimt d’esprit, and work round the edge button- 
hole stitches of blue thread. Now leaving about 
30 threads of the linen unnoticed, draw out 20 
threads for the open-work pattern of the border, 
and work it from the directions given in No. 3. 
The design for the border (see No. 4) is now 


traced upon the linen, and worked with blue 
thread in satin, overcast, and chain-stitch. Beyond 
this border is a very narrow open pattern, in work- 
ing which the open hem round the edge is formed. 
The pillow lace and insertion is then added to 
finish off the tea-cloth. 

Tea cloths are extremely fashionable at present, 
and are used tor the afternoon teas that are so 


fashionable ; a great deal of rivalry exists betwam 
ladies as to who shall have the handsomest clotig 
and some of the designs are both beautiful guy 
unique. Color is introduced into most all of theag 
some of them being elaborately embroidered @ 
silks. This is an extremely foolish idea, as. they 


even when washed with the utmost care, qa” 


never look bright and pretty after once being 
touched by water. Embroidery cotton, arraseng, 
or crewels, all are used, and are much more sep 
viceable than silks. Fringe can be used to fing 
the edge where economy is thought of, as pg 
usually less expemsive than lace. Macrame fringe 
can also be used to edge these cloths, and is Bal 
pretty and etfective. 


Nos. 5, 6, AND 7.—MAT FOR TABLE —AMP 

The mat is reduced, but the details are gives 
full working size. The foundation is cloth. The 
edge is pinked out and plaited, and for this # 
diers’ blue cloth is used; and the box-plaits may 
be either garnet cloth or a woven galon. Thece® 
tre, which is ornamented with embroidery, is bil 
cloth. The two motifs which -] ernately orm 
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4 
ment the centre scallops are given full working 
se in details 6 and 7. The applications in the ' in outlining stitch with colored cotton: a few 


middle may be either red or black. The mat is 
mounted on cardboard, and lined with silk. 


width. The corners have different devices done 


chickens in one corner, pheasants in another, ducks 
in another, and quail in a fourth. A narrow vine 


_ extends all around the cloth as a border; one we 


lately saw was of holly leaves and berries, another 
of flowers, a third of autumn leaves. 


PreTTy bags are made for carrying gloves, 
handkerchief, slippers, and fan, to evening par- 
ties; they, of course, are left in the dressing room . 
after the contents are removed. The bag is made 
of colored satin, half a yard in length and three- 
eighths of a yard in width, lined throughout with 
farmer’s satin. Upon the outside is embroidered 
a handsome spray of flowers, butterflies, birds, or 
foliage. Strings of satin ribbon draw the bag up, 
and are used to carry it by. 

A PRETTY sachet for perfumery is made of a, 
piece of satin seven inches square, with a bunch 
of flowers painted or embroidered upon it. It is 
lined with a contrasting color, one corner being 
turned over. The perfume powder is put upon 
cotton in the inside, and the sachet is tied to- 
gether about two inches from the top by a ribbon, 
finished with a pretty bow. 

A NOVEL pen-wiper is made to represent a spray 
of flowers; carnations, buttercups, roses, sunflow- 
ers, and dahlias, are all copied. A spray of. nat- 
ural flowers is taken for a model, and as nearly 
copied in cloth of the same shades as possible. 
This is a pretty idea, and easily carried out by 
picking a flower to pieces to get the correct shape. 

AN inexpensive toilet cushion can be made of 
very fine dotted muslin over blue or pink silk; the 


ip, cushion should be a quarter of a yard square; at 
§ the four corners are fastened pieces of satin ribbon 


iY about two inches wide; these meet in the center, 


it mnt) y 


A preTTY mantle drapery can be made of gen- 
darme blue plush, each end being made longer 
than the centre. In the ends is an embroidered 
bunch of flowers and leaves, the etubroidery being 
done with very small beads. The centre-piece 
has an oblong bunch upon it, embroidered in like 
manner. Around the edge a handsome silk fringe 
is sewed, above which is a vine embroidered in 
gold thread. 

+ ACARVING cloth is an ornamental and useful 
addition to the table; it can be placed under 
adish upon which meat 07 poultry is served, and 
¢an be removed before the dessert is placed upon 
the table. They are made of coarse butcher’s 
linen, fringed around the edge, are about seven- 
eighths of a yard in length, and half a yard in 


where they are finished by a handsome bow. The 
cushion is trimmed all around with lace, and the 
four corners are finished off by bows. ‘The toilet 
mats are made of the muslin lined with silk, and 
edged with lace; and the large piece to cover the 
top of the bureau is also made to correspond, with 
ribbon bows at the four corners. 

A PRETTY bed-quilt is made of coarse linen cut 
in squares, each a quarter of a yard in size. Each 
one of these squares is embroidered in crewels, 
with some pretty design upon it. These squares 
are then sewed together, with lace insertion about 
four inches wide between them, When the quilt 
is finished the size desired, it is bordered all 
around with an insertion and lace. It is usually 
lined with a color to accord with the furniture in 
the room. 

A Lamp shade that can be made at a trifling 
cost is made of colored tissue paper, arranged in 
flutings, and trimmed with a large bunch of arti- 
ficial flowers. This looks very pretty with the gas 
or lamp light through it, but can only be used with 
a glass shade under it, on account of being burnt 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haytne had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Edi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and maatelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. or the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

vern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 

‘person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tiure are to be weteteed to Ke care of the Godey's 
pags Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

0 order will be attended to uniess the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will oe 
accountable Jor losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish tterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 


sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 

which it is illustrated, and the month the magazine in 

which it is published : 

Lady's Basque, - 60 cents. 

Girl’s Dress, . 
ue, “e 
Jndergarments, apiece, 

Boy’s Suit, 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress for lady, made of dark 
brown silk. The underskirt is trimmed with a 
narrow plaiting draped overdress, wrap made of 
cloth, embroidered and trimmed with wool lace. 
Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with a natural os- 
trich feather. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pale blue silk and 
vhite lace. The underskirt is puffed diagonally, 
livided by rows of white lace; the edge is fin- 
shed with lace also. The bodice is of silk, cut 
square in the neck, and trimmed with lace—lace 
Sleeves and overdress. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of dark green velvet. 
The front is composed of satin embroidered ; the 
sleeves and paniers are also of satin. Green vel- 
vet hat, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 4—Walking dress of steel-color cashmere. 
The skirt is kilted with five rows of narrow braid 
around the edge. The paniers and back drapery 
are braided with soutache. Shirt bodice with 


deep collar. The overskirt is fastened across the 


front by ribbons tied in a bow. Velvet. bom 
trimmed with a long feather. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of crimson silk, “Jy 
underskirt is trimmed with narrow plaitings qi 
overdress is trimmed with three rows of whi 
lace, up the front and across the back to the side 
seam. Pointed bodice cut surplice and trimme 
with lace. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of five years, made g 
crimson cashmere. The upper part of dreg 
tight fitting, with a skirt kilted upon it, trimme) 
with velvet; velvet pockets, cuffs, and trimmj 
on waist. Velvet hat, trimmed with long feathe. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of a manjls 
made from an India shawl. The front and half oft 
back are cut in one piece, with a deep curve frog 
the arm upwards. The sleeve and upper half ¢ 
the back are also cut in one, and with Plenty of 
fullness to the back, which is arranged in fol 
from the neck. At the back there is a large sajjp 
bow with long ends. The sleeves are border 
with satin, and the collar is made of the sam 
material. All are edged with fringe. Bonng 
of ruby velvet trimmed with feathers, and shada 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Muslin fichu collar trimmed with Mech 
lin lace and insertion. - 

Fig. 4.—Collar and bow made of thin musiiq, 
trimmed with duchess lace and narrow vine of 
embroidery. 

Fig. 5.—House dress for young lady, made @f 
plaid camel's hair, over an underskirt of velvetess, 
Vest of velveteen; bows of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6,—Evening dress of blue surah; the m 
derskirt is edged with narrow plaitings, paniem 
pointed bodice with trimming of lace, shirred vest 
elbow sleeves trimmed with lace, bouquet of flowey 
at the throat and waist. 

Fig. 7.—Walking costume of brown cloth; the 
underskirt is kilted, overdress plain, dolman 
match, trimmed with a kilting, and satin ribbon 
bows. Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with a long 
feather. 

Fig. 8.—Walking suit, dress of plain silk and 
silk striped with plush ; the underskirt is madef 
kiltings of the’ plain, with broad bands of pla 
plush between; the overdress is of the striped 
Plush mantle trimmed with a band of otter and 
bows of satin ribbon. Dark green velvet bonnet 
trimmed with satin ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 9.—Fashionable mode of trimming a drg@ 
sleeve with lace. 

Fig. 10,—Collar made of guipure lace, a pulf@ 
muslin, and finished by a large ribbon bow, 

Fig. 11.—Morning robe made in the princes 
form, of pink cashmere, trimmed with a wide 
insertion of ecru embroidery; silk girdle fastem 
around the waist. 
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fig. 12.—Walking jacket of cadet blue cloth 
elaborately ornamented with braiding. 

Fig. 13.—Crescent pin set with Rhine stones. 

Fig. 14.—Fashionable dress sleeve, with silk 
ining and lace drawn on the outside of the arm 
and falling down. 


Fig. 15.—Lady’s walking dress, made of black 


sik and cloth; the underskirt is of silk trimmed 
with narrow plaitings. The princess overdress 
is of cloth, trimmed with fur up the front, 
ground the neck and sleeves; fur buttons also 
trim it. Hat of black plush trimmed with a long 
feather. 

Fig. 16.—Skirt kilted of claret-colored cloth, 
mantle made of Turkish goods trimmed with 
fringe. Velvet bonnet the color of the dress, 
trimmed with feathers and satin. 

Fig. 17—Fan of cream-colored satin, with 
horse’s head painted upon it. 

Fig. 18.—Scarf-pin with a diamond set in it. 

Fig. 19.—Scarf-pin, a cherub’s head with a large 
pink pearl upon it. 

Fig. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of lady's 
walking coat, made of olive Jersey cloth, trimmed 
with braid and small buttons. Hat of olive vel- 
yet, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet for child of three years, made 
of beaver, trimmed with twine lace and satin rib- 
bon. 

Fig. 23.—Bonnet for child of two years, made 
of cream-color satin trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon rosettes. 

Fig. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of young 
ladies’ coiffure; thé hair is arranged in a waved 
bang in front, a coil in the back, small curls in the 
neck, and a cluster of flowers. 

Fig. 26.—Bormet of sapphire-blue velvet, 
trimmed with flowers and a gay-colored bird, 
flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 27.—Hat for lady, made of felt trimmed 
with velvet, a long feather, and a bird’s head. 

Fig. 28.—Front and back view of a dress for 
child of two years, made of blue cloth; it is 
pleated back and front, has cuffs and collar of 
ony wide ribbon sash, with buckle if centre of 


"Te 29.—Front and back view of walking dress 
for child of three years, made of dark green cloth; 
the skirt is kilted, the coat is cut to fit closely with 
avest in front of cream-color cloth; a cord and 
tassel fastens at the throat, and another from the 
side-seams to the back. 

The diagram patterh is for the Coleen cloak for 
agirl of eight years of age. It can be made of 
cloth, trimmed with velvet or plush. It consists 
of five pieces—front and basque combined, cape, 
pocket, back, and collar. This is an exceedingly 
pretty cloak for a child, and could be made of thin 
tloth for early spring wear. The pattern is given 


ull size, and can be very easily copied from the 
diagram, as the parts are plainly marked. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Fur-lined garments have never been more pop- ~ 


ular than this winter; and sealskin is even more 
popular than it has been for past seasons, if that is 
possible—in fact, sealskin is quite a fureur in Paris 
this winter. The sealskin pelisse is now consid, 
ered the me plus ultra of excellence. It is 
trimmed with beaver or Kamtschatka sealskin, 
which is the most expensive, but ‘also the most 
splendid fur of the kind. The sealskin pelisse is 
made more tight-fitting than it was last winter. It 
outlines the figure, while wrapping it up com- 
pletely, and often seems as though divided into 
two parts—a sort of miantelet well covered in at 
the back, and a sort of tunic coming down over 
the skirt. 

Fur muffs still wage obstinate war against the 
tiny fancy muffs, which are their very often suc- 
cessful rivals. The latter are almost impossible to 
describe, being very fancifully composed of lace, 
black and gold chenille, ribbons, birds, aigrettes, 
jewels, etc., clustered over a tiny foundation of 
brocade, plain or figured velvet, or plush. We 
will mention one only which is particularly pretty 
and unique. It is of ruby velvet, with a bouquet 
of roses laid flat over it, edged with ruby lace and 
bows of velvet ribbon. The bouquet is fastened — 
with an arrow-shaped brooch. Deep capes of 
fur, far too closely resembling those of stylish 
coachmen, are worn by ladies of the créme de la 
créme, but are becoming only to those of tall, 
slight figure. 

Ladies who spend the whole winter in the 
country require costumes of particularly warm, 
thick material. It is for their special benefit we 
have taken note of the following ‘ 

A costume of capucin colored cloth, composed 
of a narrow skirt entirely pleated lengthwise, and 
falling two or three inches below the knee, over 
an underskirt of plain velveteen of the same color, 
which is simulated only, and a long-waisted jacket 
bodice fastened in front with small steel buckles 
instead of buttons. The basque is short and plain 
in front and at the sides. At the’ back it is 
continued so as to form a postilion lappet, not very 
long, arranged in round hollow pleats. The 
upper part of the bodice is trimmed with velveteen. 
The narrow sleeve partly disappears under the 
long glove of unglazed kid. 

Another costume is of seal brown plush, old 
gold velveteen, and seal brown velveteen. Plain 
skirt of seal brown velveteen; bodice of velvet 
with plush vest, trimmed with gilt buttons; some- 
what pointed basques coming down below the 
vest in front, and continued into coat lappets” 
behind. The neck is trimmed around with a 
puffing of velvet, crossed at regular distances 
with small satin rouleaux. Tight sleeve with a 
puffing at the top, but no trimming on the lower 
part, which is covered over with the long glove, 
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Hat of seal brown plush, trimmed with feathers of 
the same color, and an old gold buckle. 

Velveteen has proven a popular material for 
this winter weather, and many pretty costumes 
are made of it with but little trimming. For ex- 
ample: A grey velveteen, a sort of light mouse 
color, with plain skirt trimmed only with a ruche 
of the same at the bottom, lined with dark red 
satin; a scarf of foulard the same color as the 
velveteen, drawn across the front, the fringed ends 
tied in a large bow, with several ‘loops behind, 
under the basques of the plain pointed bodice, and 
a small double cape cut out in tabs and lined with 
red silk over the shoulder. The sleeves ruched 
like the skirt, and with it a hat of grey fluffy plush, 
with grey feathers and a red aigrette. Black 
velveteen dresses also, trimmed with black fur, are 
capital for walking, with small toques and muff to 
match, these being brightened with a touch of 
bright color, such as red and electric or peacock 
blue. Blues and reds are combined continually, 
and with the larger part of the dress of a dark 
shade of the former, the effect is very good. 

Some pretty and dressy out-door toilets consist of 
skirts of colored silk, satin, or velvet, rather elab- 
orately trimmed, worn with tight-fitting coats of 
plush of medium length, the color of which is 
often a direct contrast to that of the skirt. For 
house dresses, some of the soft, rich oriental fabrics 
so popular, are peculiarly adapted, with linings 
and facings of soft silk, the cashmeres and other 
woolen textures make charming dresses. There 
is to be found an immense range of colors in these 
oriental materials, and also the texture is softer 
than almost any other woolen goods. 

Felt and beaver hats are the most fashionable, 
with trimming of plain folds of plush or velvet, 
and ostrich feathers. The size varies greatly ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer, some being 
quite small, and others large; but in most cases 
the feathers are curled over the brim on one side. 
Black and grey hats are worn with colored toilets, 
and commend themselves to those who cannot 
afford more than one or two hats at a time, and 
red ones made of velvet, with shaded feathers 
with black, dark blue, and dark green costumes. 
Bonnets remain of medium size, or small, and 
amongst the prettiest are those of the new beaded 
and embroidered lace, with only an aigrette, or 
very small plumes of feathers as ornament, and 
those with plain satin crowns with plush brims, 
which only require a simple velvet bow and 
strings, with a full ruche under the brim, to 
make them complete. 

One of the prettiest additions to dark dresses is 
a combination of velvet, gold braid, and white lace, 
made with velvet for a standing collar, trimmed 
with three rows of the gold braid, with the ends 
tied in a bow-knot in front. Below this is a fan 
bow of white lace, resting low down on a velvet 
plastron, and the fan ends of the bow are pointed 


upward, to touch the collar, Ladies are wea 
dog-skin gloves with wide stitching on the bag 
These gloves are double-stitched on the finger 
like those worn by gentlemen, and are used with 
close wrists fastened by four buttons, also with the 
loose-wrinkled mousquetaire wrists. 

Jersey suits for girls of six or eight years ape 
very handsome, with a skirt of the new checked 
velvet, such as blue and écru checks with a bilge 
Jersey, or red and green witha red Jersey. The 
sash is of cashmere, the color of the wool Jersey 
waist, is permanently fastened around it in large 
pleats, and is tied behind to form a large bow 
with wide short-hanging ends. A kilt skirt of 
cashmere, or of cloth, or of one of the dark plaids, 
is nice, with a Jersey waist of fine wool of the same 
color. An underwaist of flannel or of buckskin 
should accompany most Jerseys, in order to make 
them as warm as a lined dress. 

Short-waisted coats of plush, with two great box 
pleats behind, holding all the fullness of the skirt, 
are the comfortable-looking outside garments 
worn by very small children of three or four years, 
These are long enough to entirely conceal the 
dress beneath, and are thickly wadded, so that 
they look as bunchy and quaint as the garments o4 
Kate Greenaway’s old-fashioned children. Browg, 
dark red, dark green, and sapphire blue plush 
coats are made in this way, without any trimming, 
and with them is a cottage cap of the same plush 
slightly wadded, and shaped like the French lage 
caps, with close ears, and strings to tie under the 
chin. A bow of satin ribbon is near the front on 
top, another is just below the crown, and thereis 
a frill of creamy white lace for face trimming, 
Add leggings of the same plush to these two gar 
ments, and the child is warmly and prettily ¢lad 
for mid winter. 

Larger girls do not object to the bright red 
shades that were used at first only for their 
younger sisters. There are red camel’s hair pe 
lisses, trimmed with black fur, and worn with a 
black turban and black stockings, for girls of 
twelve or thirteen years. These pelisses may 
have pleats in the back, or they may be as close 
fitting their whole length as a Jersey is, but @ 
any case they must be long enough to conceal the 
dress worn beneath them. 

In jewels for ladies the bracelet remains the 
most fashionable piece. Chain bracelets of India 
designs are the fashion of the season, made of yer 
low gold. Other bracelets are fitted with a clasp 
that makes them cling to the arm, while still 
others are formed of a number of chains not larger 
than a cord, each of which terminates with a per 
dent ball, and these cords appear to be carelessly 
tied around the arm. Serpentine bracelets will 
corrugated folds are very different from the chait 
serpents lately worn. The thread-like Indi 
bangles are the first choice with lovers of novelty, 
Band bracelets are worn very narrow. Thite 
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Goarate bands of the same design, but each 
uadded with different jewels, make a beautiful 
jacelet cluster. A very slender riviére of dia- 
monds forms a tasteful bracelet, and two such 
imacelets may be linked together to form a collar 
necklace on a band of black velvet. Colored 

rls; large square emeralds,-and canary-tinted 
diamonds, are favorite jewels; but even these re- 
win the simple slender forms of less costly brace- 
jets. Sets of jewelry with a brooch and earrings 
match are mace of gold, pure and simple; or 
gse with diamonds, pearls or enamels added. 
Flower, spray, and leaf designs are liked for the 
jrooch, with a smaller design for the earrings. 
Ivy leaves, geraniums tinted naturally, clover and 
fern leaves, are in simple gold sets for very young 
jggies. Fanciful stones fancifully set, with the 
dightest rim of gold passing around the finger, are 
the fashionable rings for ladies. Pearl rings, es- 
pecially the pink, bronze, gray and black pearls, 
gre in great favor, and solitaire white pearls— 
emblems of purity—are being chosen for engage- 
ment rings. Diamonds have other stones asso- 
ciated with them in a diagonal row, or cluster, or 


in long marquise designs, or are straight around | 


the finger. A combination of stones is the fancy 
inpreference to solitaires, though the favorite en- 
gagement ring remains a solitaire diamond, 
mounted to show as little gold as possible in the 
seiting, with only a wire of gold around the finger. 
Gypsy rings, with the stones imbedded in the 
gold; are pleasant for wearing under gloves. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


During winter the question of table and house 
decoration is fur less simple than in the summer, 
when there is a profusion of flowers always 
awaiting choice. Of course if the order is given 
{oa florist to furnish flowers at all seasons, it is as 
tasy to provide them in winter as summer; but as 
many of our readers are far beyond the limits of 
any city, hints as to how they can arrange decora- 
tions may prove useful. As now it is not the 
great object to make a dining-table look cool as is 
thé case in the summer, the fashion of strips of 
Glored plush or velvet in the centre of the table 
becomes much more common. Nothing looks 
better than a strip of crimson velvet or plush, 
with small crystal vases on it, each containing a 
handsome rose. 
¢hina shells on the table, filled with varied colored 
bonbons. If a quantity of flowers can be obtained, 
itis extremely pretty to edge the velvet with dark 
green leaves, with flowers placed at intervals on the 
Waves, the stems being concealed by the same. 
When the centre-piece is edged with leaves or 
flowers, care should always be taken to place them 
half on it and half on the table cloth. With these 
decorations a glass is usually ‘placed before each 


It is also effective to put small © 


guest with flowers in it. A very pretty design is 
to have the centre-piece of moss green or olive 
plush, edged all around with rose leaves, and 
as many blossoms as can be procured peeping 
out between. A sort of lattice-work arrangement 
of ivy laid on the table-cloth has a good effect, 
particularly if a flower is placed at each crossing 
of the lattice-work. Pieces of pampas grass look 
well intermingled with flowers and green. Beau- 
tiful ferns can be gathered in summer and pressea, 
which will make lovely decorations in winter, 
when to procure real ones causes considerable out- 
lay. Some ladies who have not many flowers, 
make use of artificial ones, in conjunction with” 
real foliage and a few real flowers; care must how- 
ever be taken in selecting the artificial ones, not 
to choose those that are entirely out of season, as 
by so doing attention is immediately called to 
them, and their nature discovered, The decora- 
tions we have described are within the reach of 
all, and can be varied according to the taste of 
person arranging them, different colors. used, 
forming unlimited combinations. When a velvet 
center-piece is used, one point should always be 
kept in mind, namely, that it considerably mars 
the effect to crowd too many things upon it, 
whether they be flower vases, pieces of plate, or 
small receptacles for sweetmeats. Also, the 
centerpiece must always have an edging, either 
of leaves and flowers laid half on it, and half on 
the cloth, or else of some sort of fringe, of which, 
for either vlevet or plush chenille, is the best. 
Lace is not to be recommended, as its whiteness 
against the table-cloth gives no relief. Many per- 
sons prefer the decorations arranged upon the white 
cloth without any coloring being used ; we confess 
to having a preference for the pure white, but it is 
rapidly giving way to colors being combined with 
it. To arrange and decorate the rooms for 
company has to be considered, as well as the table. 
The very tall vases which are now fashionable, 
look lovely if skillfully arranged; but to fill one 
artistically, is far from an easy task. Some tolera- 
bly large branches must be used as a foundation, 
and the great art is to fill it without crowding; 
trails of crimson bramble leaves, wreaths of briony 
with golden leaves and brilliant berries, plumes 
of pampes grass, all look well if properly managed, 
and such a glass does not require replenishing 
very speedily. Pampas grass is greatly used in 
house decorations, and now can be bought in 
profusion. Much of it is dyed, chiefly of a brill- 
iant crimson, but we confess to thinking that the 
pure is infinitely prettier. Its effect is excellent 
in lightening heavy decorations of green, and “it 
also makes a pretty background for flowers. Many 
ladies are opposed to having decorations arranged 
around the rooms, as they think no matter how 
carefully they may be arranged they are apt to 
disfigure the walls and wood-work ; such may be 
the case, but they certainly add very much to the 
general effect, and upon festal occasions we gen- 
erally like to make our homes look as bright as 
possible. FASHION, 
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AN ECONOMICAL AND Deicious Way oF CooK- 
ING A RABBIT. 
Ingréedients,—A nice fresh rabbit, 
Pickled pork, 
Onions, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
Flour, 
Butter, 
Forcemeat baile. 


Cut the rabbit into joints, and fry it brown, with 
some slices of pickled pork, and some onions 
shredded finely. When nice and brown take ft out 
of the frymg-pan and put it in a stew-pan, with 
water sufficient to cover it. Pepper and salt to 
taste, thicken with some flour and butter; add 
forcemeat balls, but be sure not to put the fat out 
of the frying-pan. Let the gravy be the thickness 
rich cream. 


GRATED H4M SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients.-Cooked ham, 

Cayenne pepper, 

Nutmeg, 

Butter, 

Puff paste. 
Grate finely as much well-cooked ham as you are 
likely to require; flavor it with a little cayenne 
pepper and some nutmeg ; roll out some good puff 
paste very thinly, cut it into two perfectly even 
portions, prick it in one or two places to prevent 
it rising too high, and bake in a quick oven till 
of a golden brown; then take out and let it stand 
till cool; then spread a little fresh butter lightly 
over the whole. This should not be done until 
the paste is perfectly cool. Now spread the 
grated ham evenly over the paste, lay the second 
piece of puff paste over it, and with a very sharp 
knife cut into small-sized sandwiches. This isa 
nice supper dish. 


STEAK AND OYSTERS. 
Ingredients.—One pound rump steak. 

One and a half dozen oysters, 

Liquor off the oysters, , 

Two onions, 

Pastry. 
Take one pound of rump steak, without any fat; 
put into an oval dish a dozen and a half of cook- 
ing oysters, taking care to remove the hard part 
and beard, with the liquor from the oysters to 
cover them ; put the steak on them; cover the top 
of the steak with two onions cut in the thinnest 
possible manner; put another dish inverted over 
the steak, and then put a paste round the edge of 
both dishes; put this into a gentle oven for an 
hour; reverse the dishes for five minutes, then 
take off the dish which was originally at the top, 
and serve. 


CusTARD CREAM. 

Ingredients.—Half a pint of new milk, 

A piece of lemon peel, 

A stick of cinnamon, 

Eight lumps of white sugar, 

Yolks of four eggs. 
Boil half a pint of new milk with a piece of lema 
peel, a stick of cinnamon, and eight lumps of 
white sugar. Beat the yolks of four eggs, strais 
the milk through coarse muslin or a hair seiyg 
then mix the eggs and milk very gradually @ 
gether, and simmer it gently on the fire, Stirriag jf 
until it thickens, but removing it the momentg 
begins to boil, or it will curdle. 


MANCHESTER PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—Half a pint of milk, 

A little lemon peel, 

Three ounces grated bread, 

Four eggs, 

Two ounces butter, 

Sugar to taste. 
Flavor half a pint of milk with a little lemon peg 
by infusing it for half an hour; strain it on thre 
ounces of grated bread, and boil it for two @ 
three minutes; add four eggs, leaving the white 
of two, two ounces of butter, and sugar to tase 
Stir all these ingredients well together; lineg 
pie-dish with puff paste, and at the bottom putg 
thick layer of jam; pour the above mixture cold 
on the jam, and bake for an hour. Serve coli 
with sifted sugar sprinkled over. 


Prince EvGENE CAKE. 

Ingredients.—6 eggs, 

2 tumblerfuls of powdered sugar, 

2 tumblerfuls of flour, 

Preserves. 
Mix the yolks of six eggs with two tumblerfuls of 
powdered sugar, then beat the whites of the egg; 
and add them tothe yolks, beat them together, 
and add to this by degrees two tumblerfuls of 
flour and a little essence of lemon. Take a lange 
cake-tin, butter the inside, and powder this with 
flour ; shake the tin, and turn it down, so that fhe 
flour is not too thick in it, pour in the mixture,and 
place it in the oven. When the cake is neany 
baked, beat up the white of an egg with a spom 
ful of powdered sugar, and pour it over the cake 
so as to cover it, and replace it in the oven. Whe 
it gets a pale yellow color, take it out, and, witha 
long knife, cut it, horizontally into three equi 
parts; place a layer of strawberry or raspbeny 
preserve on the bottom slice,or part of the cake 
then a layer of apricot, or some other preserve, @ 
the middle piece, and put the cake together agai 
in the tin, finish baking, and when it comes. oaf@ 
ought to be weil joined together. 
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FRICASSEE OF VEAL WITH SPINACH. 
Ingredients.—Fillet of veal, 


ions, 
Sweet herbs, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
Spices, 
Some stock, 
Spinach, 
Neatly trim a nice nilet of veal, lard it thickly 
with bacon on one side. Place in a large stew- 
a layer of slices of bacon, then some carrots 
and onions cut in slices, with a bundle of sweet 
herbs, pepper, salt, and spices to taste; lay the 
piece of veal in the middle, and moisten with 
about a pint of stock. Let the meat stew gently 
for three or four hours, basting the top occasion- 
ally; then strain off the gravy, put it into a small 
saucepan, skim off superfluous fat, add to it a little 
butter mixed smooth with a small quantity of 
flour, and let gravy reduce nearly to a glaze; pour 
it over the meat, the top of which should be pre- 
yiously browned. Serve with a border of spinach, 
passed through a sieve, and dressed with butter, 
pepper, and salt. 


How To Brown Butter. 


Ingredients.—Lump of butter, 

Browned flour, 

Celery, 

Vinegar, 

Brown sugar, 

Cayenne pepper. 
This is a very simple recipe, but a very useful one. 
Put a lump of butter into a frying-pan according 
to the amount of gravy desired ; when it is melted, 
dredge browned flour over it and stir to a smooth 
batter until it begins to boil. Use it to color gra- 
vies—and, in fact, it can be made into a sauce, or 
almost anything ; and if the sauce is required to be 
strong and good, celery, vinegar, brown sugar, and 
Cayenne pepper, may be added ; but that will be 
according to the purpose it is required for. 


CoTTaGE PIE. 
Ingredients—Cold meat, 
Gravy, 
Salt, 
Pepper, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Worcester sauce. 
Mince any kind of cold meat together, (beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, or lamb,) put it about an inch 
oran inch and a half deep in a pie dish, and 
cover it with gravy; do not spare salt and pepper ; 
cover it over with mashed potatoes, smooth at the 
top, and cut it across in diamonds with a knife; 
until it is crisp and brown at the top. A 
little Worcester sauce may be considered an 
improvement, if the flavor is not objected to. 


,all the time; add the sugar. 


PUMPKIN PIE. 

Ingredients.—Pumpkin, 

Pinch of salt, 

Water, 

2 ounces butter, 

I quart milk, 

6 eggs, 

Sugar, 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg. 
The less water you use to boil your pumpkin in 
the better. Slice the pumpkin, and do not scrape 
it too much inside—the inside is the best; stew 
with water, in which you put a pinch of salt, un- 
til it is tender; mash it, and pass it through a fine 
sieve while it is hot; after straining, add two 
ounces of butter, if you have about two quarts of 
stewed pumpkin; now, to every quart add a pint 
of milk and three eggs, beating up the whites and 
yolks separately ; use white sugar, and sweeten to 
taste, adding cinnamon and nutmeg; line the 
dishes with pastry, and bake in a hot oven. 


APPLE PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—Ualf pound of suet, 

Half pound apples, 

Half pound of bread-crumbs, 

Two eggs, 

Quarter pound of sugar. 
Mix all the ingredients well together, boil in a 
mould two hours. The apples and suet are both 
to be chopped fine. To be eaten with melted 
butter and sugar. 


Economy PupDDING. 


Ingredients.—Haif pound of rice, 

Half pound of sugar, 

One pint of milk, 

Some preserve. 
Boil half a pound of rice in water until nearly 
soft, then add the milk and boil again, stirring it 
Dip moulds in 
water, fill with rice when hard, turn on to a flat 
dish. Eat with preserve of any kind, sugar and 
cream, or custard. This is simple and very at- 
tractive to children. 


BAKED LOBSTER. 

Ingredients.—Lobster, 

Butter, 

Cayenne pepper, 

Bread crumbs, 

Hard-boiled eggs, 

Vinegar. 
Chop the meat, mix the bread crumbs with it, and 
put to it a dressing of butter, (size of an egg 
melted), a little cayenne pepper, and a little 
viaegar, also mix into the butter, the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs; put this into a dish, and over 
the top put a few bread-crumbs and bits of butter. 
Bake about twenty minutes, or until brown on the 
top; this may be eaten hot or cold, and is very 
nice. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARYMENY, 


PUZZLES, ETC. The uprights di 
u of the ladder reading downwards 
will furnish the name of a delightful descriptigg 
The following figure is constructed of six words | ¢ ‘ cons 
AP ee of American scenery, and the title of the publigg ball 
containing five letters each, four words containing Ge: te 
six letters each, and two words of eleven letters hand 
wd 
+ 
+ 
+ PEPE EE then 
ing : 
. . Beginning with the lowest rung of the ladder, the aM 
+ +* words of which they are formed may be defined; do I 
~ Py 1. An ancient and barbarous form of trial, throw 
2A hound used hunting. tentiv 
os + 3- One of the primary colors. ball i 
4- A term in music expressing slowly and “Cott 
The words of five letters may be defined as :— gracefully. may | 
1. What soldiers wear. 5. Pertaining to a theatrical presentment. answe 
2. What ladies wear. + 6. An obscure question or saying. cepte 
3. What ladies wear. 7. A popular and convenient form of book. he she 
COMPLEX CROSS Lead 
5. What babies wear. 
. The figure is formed by the intersection of twe annou 
6. What ships wear. 
Th ds of ‘tix lett s words, yet without any alteration in the order of article 
the letters five other words will be found to assist emess 
1. What soldiers wear. in this 
2. What ladies wear. 
joye 
3. What children wear. 
4. What fishes wear. oa 
The two long words are what is said to live in 
the fire, and what the sugar-bowl ought always to a 
contain. Is a 
A TEA-CUP. but w 
The lines of the figure all meet in the same let- | __1- A hero in one of Sir Walter Scott's mos tainme 
ter, which is a vowel. brilliant romances. heved 
Le eee ee 2. The mode of travel popularly used in the the pa 
* country which he governed. positio 
4 EF 3. A machine for transportation. player 
F 4. A tumultuous and unpleasant noise. kitche: 
5. Akind of wagon. the g 
6. A common nickname for a girl 
+ 7. A term used to express superior excellencg 
EEE in quality. Leade 
The tea-cup is constructed of words meaning: CHARADE. | To' 
A copy made by electricity ; a great convulsion in can wi 
nature, and the act of boiling. Yet and di 
The handle consists of words meaning: great Stating nothing in the fact directi 
comfort; the extreme margin, and an organ of the Yet expressing many * act. ing sor 
human body. The measure of what is cheapest to rep 
In the saucer can be found: a natural ebulli- Yet the title of the dearest. ; has rey 
tion; to make free; a period of every day; and a Syllables three, that are here revealed asked 
common quadruped. Give a name honored on battle-field, will fu 
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GAMES. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 


As a quiet game demanding close attention and 
ickness of thought, the following may furnish 
considerable amusement for a social circle. A 
full or some other article that can be flung from 
hand to hand among the players should be first 
secured, and the company should then be seated 
ina circle facing inwards. 
The Leader, armed with the ball, must then 
fally explain that the title clearly describes the 
e; that each player is required to imagine 
himself the captain of a trading vessel sailing 
hetween different specified ports of entry, which 
may be as distant as he chooses, and he must de- 
termine what articles he would deal in as an inter- 
change between the two places. The Leader 
then opens the game in a manner like the follow- 
: «I am a ship-captain, and I sail from—New 
Orleans to Portland in the State of Maine, What 
do I trade and what for?” At this moment he 
throws the ball, selecting if possible the most inat- 
fentive player in the ring. The one at whom the 
ball is directed, while catching it might respond: 
“Cotton for lumber, ice, fish,” or some article that 
may probably be sought in the exchange. If the 
answer is not glaringly incorrect, it should be ac- 
cepted if promptly given. If he fails to respond 
he should pay a forfeit, and return the ball to the 
Leader. If his answer is accepted he will in turn 
announce 2 contemplated voyage and demand the 
articles needed in the trade. Considerable clev- 
emess and quickness of thought are required in 
this game, and it will therefore be specially en- 
joyed by those who find themselves apt at an- 
swering. 


KITCHEN FURNITURE 


Is a game well suited to amuse young children, 
but will be found to furnish much more enter- 
tainment toa mixed company than would be in- 
ferred from its simplicity. The Leader directs 
the party to seat themselves in a circle, taking his 
position in the centre. He then requests each 
player to choose the name of some article of 
kitchen furniture, and retain it in his memory, as 
the game simply consists in the Leader calling 
upon any of these names, the owner of which 
must also call out the name once before the 
Leader has repeated it three times. 

To throw the player off his guard, the Leader 
can walk about the circle, turning as he pleases, 
and directing his attention apparently in another 
direction while awaiting the opportunity of catch- 
ing Some unwary comrade. The player who fails 
to repeat his own chosen name before the Leader 
has repeated it thrice, becomes Leader, or may be 
asked for a forfeit. Spoon, dipper, fork, pan, etc., 
will furnish a large number of names. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY, 
1883. 
Aaswer.to Broom Puzsle. 
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Enigma. 
Plate: late; ate. 
Charade, 
Caravan. 

A Holiday Recipe. 
New Year’s Day, 
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OUR ARM CHAIR, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 

IT WILL PAY 
To raise a club of five subscribers, when you get 
a free copy of the Lapy’s Book for one year, and 
Six Engravings, for your trouble. Don’t you think 
it will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of ten subscribers, for 
a free copy of the LApy’s Book for one year, Ten 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t you 
think it will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of fifteen subscribers, 
for a free copy of the Lapy’s Book, Fifteen En- 
gravings, and a handsome Portfolio. Lon’t you 
think it will ? 

And when you are offered a free copy of the 
Lapy’s Book for one year, the entire set of Twenty 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio, for a club of 
twenty subscribers, don’t you think that it will pay? 

There is another thing worth considering. You 
are not asking your friends to subscribe to a 
worthless publication ; but to a high-class magazine 
—the oldest in the country—not sensational—pure 
in its moral tone— instructive in its Fashion De- 
partment—reliable in its Recipes for cooking and 
hints for the table; rich in its Fashion LIllustra- 
tions, and unexcelled in its Monthly Steel Plate 
Engravings; amusing and instructive in its Puzzles 
and Games’ for the young folks, and a reliable 
guide in its Architectural Models for artistic 
homes. In fine, you can safely claim that every 
subscriber will get the full money value of his 
subscription in the general contents of the Lapy’s 
Book, and that it wz// pay the subscriber to take 
it, and the club raiser to work for it. 


LOOK! PREMIUMS TO CLUB RAISERS. 


One copy,one year... ....... $2 00 
Two copies and I engraving to club raiser. 3 70 
Three copies and 2 engravings toclub raiser. 5 25 
Four copies and 3 engravings to club raiser. 6 60 
For a club of Five, with a remittance of . . 10 50 
we will give one free copy of the Lady’s 
Book for one year, and any 6 of the en- 
gravings the club raiser may select. 
For a club of Ten, with a remittance of . 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 
for one year, IO engravings, and a hand- 
some portfolio. 
For a club of Fifteen, with a remittance of . 27 00 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 
for one year, I5 engravings, and a hand- 
some portfolio. 
For a club of Twenty, with a remittance of 33 50 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 


. 18 50 


for one year, the entire 20 engravings, and 

a handsome portfolio. 

For the convenience of those who desire @ 
purchase a number of these proof copies, and whg 
may not care to frame them, we have prepared g 
substantial and neat cloth case or portfolio, jg 
which they can be kept flat and always ready fj 
inspection, with no risk of soiling in the handling 
One other feature we wish to impress upon the 
reader is that these steel plates are not to be hag 


from any other publisher, and that they were gj 


drawn by Mr. F. O. C. Darley, and executed upog 
steel by excellent engravers, for the exclusive uy 
of GoprEy’s Lapy’s Book. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION FROM 
THE FOLLOWING LIST OF SUBJECTS, 


No. 1. Richard [, and Friar Tuck. From 
Ivanhoe.” 

No. 2. Grandfathers Call. A New Yeary 
Scene. 

No. 3. Annot Lyle. 
trose.” 

No. 4. Stawarth Bolton. 
tery. ” 

No. 5. Mrs. Gargery. From “Great Expects 
tions.” 


From “ Legend of Mow 


From “The Monas. 


No. 6. Sir Kenneth and Saladin. “The Taby 
isman.” 

No. 7. A Tramp Caravan, “ Uncommercial 
Traveller.” 

No. 8. Effie Deans. From “ Heart of Mid 
lothian.” 


No. 9. Lady Augusta and Guide. “Castle 
Dangerous.” 

Mo. 10. Love and Duty. From “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 


No. 11. Mary Stuart's Escape. “ Talesold 
Grandfather.” 

No. 12. ecalled to Life. From “Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

No. 13 The Glee-Maiden. From “St. Valet 
tine’s.” 


No. 14. Rogerand I, From “The Vagabonds” 

No. 15. St. Valentine's Day. Pretty Domestic 
Scene. 

No. 16. March Winds ; or, A Chignon in Peril 

No. 17. April Fool. Illustration of “ All-Fooly 
Day. ” 

No. 18. The Sing ity Queen. A May-Day 
Scene. 

No. 19. Youthful Patriotism. 
Scene. 

No. 20. The First Bath. A Scene on the Beach 


(™ In ordering, designate the engravings you 
want by their 
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@UR Beek TABLE. 


from Marcus WarD & Co., New York: 
pAY UNTO DAY; A SACRED CALENDAR. 
The selections are taken from Holy Scripture, 
yd arranged in weekly subjects for every day in 


the year. 

SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR. An appro. 
priate quotation from Shakespeare is appended 
to every day in the year. 

These calendars are very useful monitors, and 
will be found instructive if kept posted in the sit- 
fing room, ‘or in the dressing room, where the eye 
yill fall upon them each morning. 


From A. WitiiAMs & Co., Boston, Mass. 
sONGS OF AN IDLE HOUR. By William 

J. Coughlin. 

The pieces in this collection are for the most 
part above the average of modern magazine and 
pewspaper verses—where many of these Songs of 
an Idle Hour first saw the light. We incline to 
the belief that the hours occupied in writing these 
gongs were anything but idle; indeed, it looks as 
if there was a good deal of labor involved in their 
production. 

From APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
LipPINcoTT, Philadelphia : 

HEART OF STEEL. By Christian Reid. 

Christian Reid is the best novelist among Amer- 
jan women. She has a style of graceful ease, 
and her matter is always fresh and sprightly. 
Those of our readers who remember “A Gentle 
Belle,” which was first published in this magazine, 
will recognize the truth of the statement above 
gwen. In Heart of Steel her reputation is well 
maintained, as it is a work of great power and 
subtle beauty. A noticeable feature in all of 
Christian Reid's novels is the uniformity which 
pervades the “ make-up” of her characters. What- 
ever they appear to be in Chapter I., they will be 
found to possess the same idiosyncrasies to the end 
of the book. And in our judgment this is one of 
the very best talents the novelist can cultivate. 
Indeed, without this pains-taking to make the 
characters consistent with themselves throughout a 
story, an otherwise good novel becomes stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. In Heart of Steel the reader 
becomes interested not alone in the plot, but as 
well in the history of each individual necessary to 
its development. 

OUR STEEL PLATE 
Represents a scene in Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge. 
Barnaby, his mother, and Grip the raven, are 
taking a rest in the churchyard, awaiting the 
toach that is to take them on their journey. 
The mother’s face is a study. After many years’ 
abstnce, she has paid a visit to her native place, 
and is now waiting a conveyance to leave the 
Village, but not its memories, behind her. At 


her feet is stretched the slumbering form of her 
almost witless son, and near at hand is his con- 
stant companion, the croaking raven. , The miser- 
ies, sorrows, doubts, and mysteries of a score of 
years are passing before her mental vision, leaving 
their traces on her wistful face, The picture is 
taken from Chapter XXV., and a perusal of that 
chapter will show how faithfully the artist has de- 
picted the pathos of the story. 


GREETINGS FROM OLD FRIENDS. 

We have received many congratulatory letters 
from “old” subscribers, and we cannot refrain 
from quoting a few of them, and trust our friends 
will not scold us for making use of their good 
words : 

“Inclosed find $2 for the Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book for another year. This makes 52 years we 
have had it in the family. , 
«Mrs. Otis DRuRY. 
“ West Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 23, 1882.” 


“I have taken your Book since 1865, and can- 
not get along without it, as it seems almost one of 
the family. Mrs. H. L. HARRIs, 

«San Jose, Ills.” 


“ Enclosed find money order for $2, tosubscrip- 
tion for the Lapy’s Book for 1883. 

“ Forty years ago I commenced taking it from 
the first newsdealer in * * * * 

“TI now have forty years complete, and nearly 
all bound, except the last ones. 

«J. T. PREscoTT, Memphis, Tenn.” 
OUR FASHIONS 

For this month embrace novelties that should 
please all tastes among our lady friends. The 
Work Department will be found very instructive, . 
and the general resumé on Fashions will, we 
trust, meet the approval of our readers, 


IN a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, 
Limerick, Ireland, BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are thus referred to: “Having brought your 
‘ Bronchial Troches’ with me when I came to re- 
side here, I found that after I had given them 
away to those I considered required them, the 
poor people would walk for miles to get a few.” 
For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases they have 
no equal. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE, a refreshing 
drink. Dr. A. L. Hall, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: 
“Tt forms an excellent substitute for lemon juice, 
and will furnish a refreshing drink for the sick.” 


A KNABE IN THE WHITE House.—There was 
seen yesterday at Messrs Knabe & Co.’s factory a 
magnificent concert grand, just finished by them 
for the presidential mansion. President Arthur, 
who is a thorough connoisseur of music, in select- 
ing a piano for the White House, decided in favor 
of the Knabe Piano as his preference, and or- 
dered accordingly the instrument referred to. It 
is a concert grand of beautiful finish, in a richly- 
carved rosewood case, and of superb tone and 
action—an instrument worthy in every respect of 
the place it is to occupy. It was shipped to its 


destination yesterday.—Aaltimore American. 
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GOPEY’S LADY'S BOOK 


MAGAZINE. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


GOTHIC COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Buuk, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnat street, Philadelphia. 


The above building is to be erected in New 
Britain, Conn. It will be fraine-sheathed, covered 
with felt, and weather-boarded; best slate roof, 
finished in the interior with natural wood; sup- 
plied with fine plastering, gas, and heaters; com- 
pleted with natural wood, well finished with pat- 


ent oil. The whole well built, and carefully 
selected material, and finished in first-class style, 
will cost $8,000. 

Hobbs & Son publish a book containing 12} 
original designs of all kinds of houses, which they 
will mail to any address on receipt of $3.50. 
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TWO OFFERTORIES. 


Ghose hath this World's Gants. 


8. Wooncocg, 
No. 1. 4 4 
4. - 


Who - so hath this world’s goods,and se-eth his bro-ther have need, and shut . tei 


up his com-pas - sion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him 
! 4 Aa 
e fhat hath Pity upon the Poor. 
8. Woopcocx, 
m 
up-on the poor lend-eth tothe Lord: 
= 
- —— 
, 
* it be him a - gai 
out, shall paid 
— 9 — 
Published by WM. H. BONER & Co., Asts. No. 1102 ut St., Phila. 


Copyright, 1877, by E. D. FREEMAN. 
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Far be Sorrow, Gears, and Sighing. 


EASTER CAROL. 


sigh - ing: Waves are calm ~'imgy 
thun - der; Hark, the chains are 


= 4 


‘dy - ing; Mo - 
sun - der, And th’un - 


Is - rael’s cap - tive hosts are free. 
Soar - ing ae o - pened skies, 


In His blood the Lamb hath laved us, Cloth-ing us with vic - to - 
And in light Him-self ar - ray - ing, Now has won the vic - to + 


Jesus Christ from death is risen: This the law our Saviour teaches; 
*Tis His Godhead bursts the prison, This the call His triumph preaches} 
While His Manhood rises free Sinner, from the grave of sin 
O’er our mortal misery; Rise, eternal joy to win; 
‘And to sinners brings salvation: ' From the death our sin decreed us; 
Thus in God’s humiliation Sinless He by death hath freed us; 
Man has won the victory. Sing we then His victory. 


Published by WM. H. BONER & Co., Ast. No, 1102 Chestnut St., Pal: 
Copyright, 1877, by B. D. FREEMAN. 
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8. Woopcock. 
Joy fully. ‘ 
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